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CRITICAL PERIODS IN SOCIALIZATION 
AND OVERDEPENDENCY 


Cexta Burns STENDLER 


Bureau of Research and Service 
University of Illinois 


The process of socialization during the child’s early years has been de- 
scribed by many writers. They usually agree that ‘during the first months 
of an infant’s life there are few demands made upon him. The infant leads 
an irresponsible kind of life where his every whim is gratified and where 
he need do nothing in return—except grow and develop as a normal healthy 
baby. He cries and sooner or later he is fed, he sleeps when he is sleepy, 
evacuates at will, and is indulged and waited upon by loving relatives who 
make him the center of the household. As a result the child’s first concept 
of himself is not that of a helpless infant, but rather of an omnipotent being 
whose mother and others are at his beck and call. Freud has described this 
period as one of “infantile omnipotence.” 


But although from the infant’s standpoint this period may be referred 
to as one of infantile omnipotence, actually during this period the infant 
is learning, not to be all-powerful, but to be dependent. He is not born with 
dependency needs, but acquires them, if we follow learning theory, in ac- 
cordance with certain known principles. The baby is hungry or is in pain; 
he cries and his mother (or other socializing agent) helps him. Soon he 
learns to depend upon his mother for reduction of his hunger drive or for 
alleviation of his pain. Whiting (12) describes how dependency learning 
occurs in Kwoma society: 


Kwoma infants are cared for almost exclusively by their mothers. For 
approximately the first three years of his life a Kwoma infant sits in the 
lap of his mother during the day and lies by her side at night. It is the 
Kwoma mother’s duty to care for all the needs of her child during this 
period, When, despite this constant care, Kwoma infants suffer frustration, 
crying is the response which becomes most firmly fixed. A Kwoma mother, 
whenever her infant cries, does her best to comfort him. If he is hungry 
she feeds him; if he is cold she warms him; if he is sick or in pain she 
tries to soothe him. Thus by removing the source of frustration or pain the 
Kwoma mother rewards crying as a response to these conditions. Toward 
the end of infancy, when the child begins to talk, he responds to frustra- 
tion or pain by asking for help, and his mother complies with his request 
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whenever it is possible for her to do so. Thus during infancy a frustration- 
dependence sequence is established.1 


Actually, it may not be necessary for frustration (defined as interference 
with a habit) to occur for the child to learn to be dependent upon the 
mother. The mother can acquire secondary reward value simply because 
she becomes associated with the reduction of the hunger drive and the 
elimination of pain. Gradually the child builds up an association of mother 
as the giver of love and approval and comes to be dependent upon her for 
emotional succorance as well as for satisfaction of physical needs (Sears, 11). 

Five aspects of the socializing agent come to have reward value for the 
child (Beller, 2). Perhaps the first aspect of the parent that acquires such 
value is that of physical contact; the infant learns to associate being picked 
up with reduction of the hunger drive, or being burped with reduction of 
pain. Thus the three-months-old baby can be soothed by being picked up 
and will stop his crying momentarily even though hunger or pain still 
persist. Next, proximity of the parent may become reinforced as the infant 
comes to associate the mere presence of the socializing agent with drive re- 
duction. This may come at the point when the child actually recognizes the 
mother and distinguishes her from other adults in his environment. Now 
the mother does not have to pick the baby up; she merely has to enter the 
room to stop his flow of tears, while leaving the room may be enough to 
induce crying or a fear reaction. 

Two other aspects of the parent that come to be rewarding to the child 
are paying attention and verbal praise or approval. Actually these represent 
a lessening of dependency; they come at a time when independence is on 
the rise. As the child comes to do more and more things by himself, he 
depends upon his parent not so much for help as for attention to what he 
is doing, or for verbal praise and approval. 

A fifth aspect of the parent, the helping aspect, also comes when inde- 
pendence is on the rise. As the word “helping” implies, the parent no longer 
does everything for the child but now only “helps” when the child has 
begun a task and has encountered difficulties in completing it. Thus the 
three-year-old may put on his own shoes but his mother helps by pointing 
out which shoe goes on which foot and by tying the laces. 

Dependency needs build up first and fast while independency training 
begins later and proceeds at a much slower tempo. Nevertheless some six- 
months-old babies hold their own bottles and are rewarded by being able 


1 Dr. Whiting has indicated in recent correspondence a modification of his theory of de- 
pendency. He now makes what seems to this writer to be a helpful distinction between 
dependency as a habit and dependency as a drive. I interpret the above quotation as a de- 
scription of the learning of a dependency habit. Whether a dependency habit develops 
depends upon the mother’s rewarding or punishing the child’s demands. The drive which 
is behind the habit comes about as a result of the child’s learning to associate reduction of 
the hunger drive and elimination of pain with one person. 
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to regulate the intake of milk to their own liking. The nine-months-old baby 
may get satisfaction from finger-feeding because his hunger drive can be 
more readily appeased in that fashion. And as the proud mother exclaims 
over the baby’s achievement he eventually finds enough reward in her ap- 
proval to want to repeat his independent behavior. Paradoxically, he learns 
to be independent because he has learned to be dependent upon his mother 
for acceptance and approval. It is only when he is sufficiently dependent to 
be pleased at parental approbation that he can make rapid strides in inde- 
pendence. 


Independence, like dependence, must be culturally trained, however. It 
is not enough for the child to be independent in those areas he chooses for 
himself; he must learn to be independent and dependent in ways of which 
the culture approves. Therefore the early period of indulgence must end and 
child training begin. Typically parents in our society begin to make de- 
mands upon the child when he is old enough to be dangerous to himself 
or destructive to objects in his environment. The nine-months infant is re- 
strained from standing in his carriage, the fourteen-months toddler is not 
permitted to climb stairs by himself but only when accompanied by an 
adult, the eighteen-months baby must eat with his spoon and not with his 
fingers, the two-year-old must tell his mother when he needs the bathroom. 
Over and over again, former habits are interfered with. As one group of 
writers has put it: 


It must learn to walk where it has formerly been carried; . . . it learns not 
to be picked up when it has experienced some small disaster. It must give 
up much of the cuddling, holding and petting which is the prerogative 
of the smallest darling. Childish approximations of table manners and 
etiquette must be altered in favor of the customs preferred by adults. The 
child must learn to wait for its food, to keep its face clean, to submit to 
having its hair combed, to eat in the regular stages designated by our 
table techniques. At some time or another all of these lengthened sequences 
invoke frustrations and elicit protest from the child (Dollard, et al., 5, 
pp. 64-65). 


During this early period of child training, considerable resistant or nega- 
tive behavior appears. Various psychological explanations of negativism have 
been advanced (Ausubel, 1). From one standpoint the period may be 
viewed as one where the child is learning culturally accepted ways of being 
dependent and independent, where dependent behavior begins to wane and 
independent behavior is on the rise. At this point conflicts may arise because 
the child’s conception of independent behavior is at variance with the par- 
ent’s; that is, the child wants to be independent in ways of which the parent 
does not or cannot approve. Or conflicts may arise because the parent wants 
the child to give up his dependence in certain areas, and the child rebels. A 
satisfactory resolution of the crisis results when the child has learned those 
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areas in which he is expected to be dependent and those in which he is to 
be independent. 

Not all children arrive at a satisfactory dependency-independence ratio, 
however. Some children become overdependent, some too independent. It 
is with the overdependent child that we are concerned in this paper. 

Reinforcement theory lends itself very well to an explanation of how 
over-dependency may originate with some children. Where the child from 
birth is consistently rewarded for being dependent and non-rewarded or 
punished for being independent, he becomes a dependent, submissive indi- 
vidual. This kind of treatment is typically afforded the child by overprotect- 
ing mothers. Levy (9) has described extreme cases where this development 
has taken place. His overprotected children had excessive contact with the 
mother; they were still being indulged and waited upon as if they were 
babies; their attempts at independent behavior were discouraged. Such chil- 
dren may be said to be overdependent because of a deficiency in independ- 
ence training and because dependent behavior is constantly rewarded. 

Not all children who are overdependent conform to Levy’s description, 
however. Some overdependent children have mothers who are not overpro- 
tecting, as were the mothers Levy described. Levy’s parents might be said 
to be the institgators of the overdependency. In some parent-child relation- 
ships, however, the mother unwillingly accedes to the child’s excessive de- 
pendency demands and because of her unwillingness is inconsistent in her 
treatment of the child. The child is the instigator of extreme dependency 
demands. Also, the child’s overdependency does not extend to all areas but 
is limited to selected ones. Thus the child of the non-overprotecting mother 
may insist upon his mother’s accompanying him back and forth to school 
but accomplish such tasks as tying shoe laces at six years of age without 
demanding help. 

It is necessary to elaborate on reinforcement theory to explain how this 
type of overdependency begins. In a study of ordinal position in the family 
as a psychological variable, Sears (11) found among other things that the 
oldest child in the family was more likely to have experienced anxiety in the 
nursing and weaning situations, and at the same time more nurturance at 
bedtime and more cautioning about sickness and danger than second and 
later children. Older children were also rated as the more dependent. Sears 
suggests that the anxiety produced in the nursing and weaning frustration 
would serve as the facilitating instigator to whatever behavior had been 
predominant in those infant situations in which the anxiety was aroused. 
Thus, since dependency behavior is likely to be predominant at the time of 
nursing and weaning, anxiety produced in nursing and weaning situations 
will strengthen the dependency needs. 

Extending Sears’ hypothesis, we might suggest certain critical periods in 
the socialization process for the formation of overdependency. These are the 
periods when shifts in awarenesss of his position in relationship to the 
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socializing agent ocur in the child. A child builds up a set of expectations 
with regard to how his dependency needs are to be met. From time to time 
these expectations change as the child matures in his perceptions and as his 
culture makes demands upon him. If there is a disturbance during one of 
these times of change, of such a nature that the child must quickly and 
radically change his expectations, anxiety will arise. The child will attempt 
to resolve the anxiety by the method he has learned to resolve anxiety, i.e., 
demands upon the mother for nurturance. 

In order to produce overdependency, however, the anxiety must occur 
not when one goal response is interfered with, but when whole sets that 
seriously threaten dependency needs are disturbed. Thus a baby may seem 
“anxious” if the living room furniture is changed around but he does not 
become overdependent as a result. But consider a baby whose grandmother 
has been the important gratifier of his dependency needs and whose mother 
has been the reinforcing agent for any independence training. If grand- 
mother dies during this critical period in socialization, the child’s expectancy 
of how his dependency needs are to be filled is forced to change. Or an 
absent father may return, with the result that a mother now plays the role 
of wife as well as mother, whereas the child had learned to expect her to 
act only as mother. Or a mother may take on the role of wage-earner and 
a new socializing agent be introduced. Or the physical environment may be 
changed by moving about; one’s favorite toys, crib, blankets, eating utensils 
may disappear and only the one stable figure of mother be left. In such 
cases as these anxiety results in increasing the strength of the already estab- 
lished dependency drive. 
| sl wo critical periods for the formation of overdependency are proposed. 

he first critical period begins when the child begins to test out the mother 
to see if he can depend upon her. For most children this occurs toward the 
end of the first year of life. Earlier the infant has been learning to be de- 
pendent upon the mother. Now he shows his sudden recognition of the im- 
portance of his mother by his demands upon her and especially for his 
mother’s proximity. In effect, he tests out his mother, to see if he really can 
depend upon her and to see if he can control her. He cries when she leaves 
his presence and demands that she be in sight or readily available when he 
needs help. Gesell (7) reports that as early as 28 weeks the baby “demands 
more of the one who feeds him.” Bowlby (4, p. 122) suggests that the most 
critical time for the production of anxiety concerning the mother is after 
eight months, “when the child’s first object relationship (to his mother) is 
developing in a specific way.” 


Severe traumatic experiences involving separation from the socializing 
agent are important to consider, then, during this period when the child has 
become aware of his dependency upon the mother and is testing his control 
of her. During this critical period it is necessary that the infant have his 
dependency needs met in the manner to which he has become accustomed. 
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As Bowlby (4, p. 122) says, “Once a clearly differentiated relationship with 
the mother has developed at about nine months, mothering from anyone 
will not do and it is imperative that the child have an opportunity of forming 
a continuous affectional attachment to one person.” If proximity of the so- 
cializing agent is denied the infant at this time for long periods of his wak- 
ing hours (i.e., if the child is hospitalized, or if the mother becomes ill, or 
goes back to work), anxiety will be aroused which the child will attempt 
to resolve by excessive demands upon the mother when he does have her. 
His dependency drive will be strengthened by the anxiety and overdepend- 


_ ency may result. 


~ 


‘ The next critical period for the formation of overdependency comes dur- 


\ ing the two- to three-year-old period. As we have aiready indicated, this 
_ing y pe 


is the time in our society when demands upon the child to change his old 
ways of doing things increase tremendously. Now the child must give up 
his control of his mother and come to accept his dependence upon her, yet 
at the same time learn to be independent in culturally approved ways. 
Again, anxiety arises because important goal responses are being interfered 
with. In normal socialization the anxiey generated produces the right 
amount of dependency. But where disturbances of a traumatic nature occur 
so that important habits must be suddenly and drastically changed, so much 
anxiety may be generated that overdependency will result. 

A case where a break in continuity with regard to dependency needs oc- 
curred at this critical period is described below: 


Randy was the first child of a young mother and father, born while the 
father was overseas. His mother had moved back with her own folks while 
her husband was away and Randy’s first two years were spent in an envi- 
ronment where he was the stellar attraction. He was the first grandchild 
on both sides of the family; paternal grandparents lived in the same com- 
munity and vied with maternal grandparents in lavishing love and ma- 
terial things upon Randy. The mother had little to do in the household 
and so she was free to devote herself almost exclusively to Randy. Her 
major role in the household was that of daughter, however, rather than 
mother. 

At the age of two Randy’s father was returned to the States but was 
hospitalized for a year, during which time he was able to visit his family 
on a few occasions. Just before Randy’s third birthday, a baby brother was 
born, the father was discharged and the reunited family left the grand- 
parents’ roof to set up a home of their own. 

In the two years that followed, Randy had several serious accidents. He 
caught his arm in the wringer of the washing machine; he overturned a 
pan of boiling water on himself; he was run over by a car. The mother 
reported that during this period he was continually demanding of her time 
and attention. “He wouldn’t let me leave him, even to go to the store,” she 
said. 

When Randy entered school, he made a scene each morning over leaving 
home. His parents insisted that he go, whereupon he developed stomach 
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aches and vomited each day after breakfast. His mother found it hard to 
send him off following these spells, but his father broke the cycle one day 
by carting him off, still retching, to school, where the father requested the 
teacher to keep Randy even though he continued to vomit. Randy next 
developed ear aches but again the father firmly but kindly drove him to 
school in the car when the mother would have permitted him to stay 
home. It was not until Randy’s second year in school that he became re- 
signed to leaving his mother each day. 


Randy’s case illustrates how a combination of circumstances during a 
critical period in his socialization prevented the development of certain 
habits of independence and strengthened habits of dependence. In his early 
life Randy had learned an expectancy of how his dependency needs would 
be satisfied. Then Randy lost: 1) the love and affection his grandparents 
had showered upon him; 2) almost exclusive possession of his mother who 
took on additional roles as wife, mother of a new baby, and homemaker; 
3) a familiar physical setting. At the same time his mother and a stranger 
called father began to make demands upon him to be a big boy. Randy’s 
reaction was to demand harder than ever what he had once had and was 
now being denied, and to refuse to grow in independence. 


What we have been saying is that there are critical periods in the child’s 
life for the formation of overdependent behavior. These critical periods are 
normally anxiety-producing for all children because they involve interfer- 
ence with goal responses; disturbances which occur during one of these peri- 
ods and which arouse excessive anxiety may so strengthen the dependency 
drive that overdependency will result. 


We would like to hypothesize further that the timing of disturbances 
which affect the dependency drive will also be a factor in determining how 
other aspects of personality will be affected. That is, the dependency drive 
is so related to other aspects of personality that a disturbance during one of 
the critical periods will affect other aspects of personality and that the effects 
will differ according to the timing of the disturbance. A disturbance during 
the first critical period will have a different impact upon personality devel- 
opment than will a disturbance during the second critical period. 

To clarify our hypothesis we might draw an analogy to what happens in 
prenatal development. There is a special time in the prenatal timetable for 
the development of each organ. If an organ does not develop at the proper 
time “it will never be able to express itself fully, since the moment for the 
rapid outgrowth of some other part will have arrived” (Stockard, 1931). 
Thus if something occurs in the prenatal environment at the time when the 
skull is being formed, then humans with incompletely formed skulls will 
result. Disturbances of the prenatal environment are tremendously signifi- 
cant and the timing of disturbances is the crucial factor. 

While we cannot push our analogy too far (for we cannot postulate a 
timetable of personality development after birth on the basis of any innate 
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factor alone), nevertheless what is proposed here is that disturbances with 
regard to dependency needs at a particular time will have particular effects 
upon personality development. 


During the first eight or nine months of life the child is building up a 
set of expectations with regard to how his needs will be met; he is learning 
dependency. Translated into Erikson’s (6) language, he is learning basic 
trust in another human being. He learns to depend upon others, as we have 
pointed out, by having his phyiscal needs met consistently by one person. 
If he does not learn that he can depend upon others, however, serious per- 
sonality difficulties arise. Lauretta Bender (3) has described children who 
have not had continuous affectionate care of one person up to the age of 
nine months: 


These children impress us with their diffusely impulsive unpatterned 
behavior. At all levels the behavior is unorganized and remains unorgan- 
ized. It is exceedingly difficult to find any educational or psychotherapeutic 
method whereby it can be modified into organized or patterned behavior. 
The child is driven by inner impulses which demand immediate satisfac- 
tion; these impulses or needs show the usual changes with physical and 
chronological growth of the child, but even this does not add much pattern 
to the behavior. Motivation, discipline, punishment and insight therapy 
have little effect. 

The behavior remains always infantile. It is true that there are some 
differences as to the level of the infantile fixation, but it is always pre-oedi- 
pal and pre-superego. It is as though a newborn infant had urgent needs 
which must be satisfied. Screaming, kicking or temper tantrums or dis- 
turbed behavior of which the larger child is capable continue when frus- 
tration occurs, as it must a good deal of the time. All kinds of oral activity, 
clinging, wetting, soiling, senseless motor activity, genital manipulation 
may be observed. These are not neurotic traits and do not indicate regres- 
sion but retardation in personality development. Psychopathic behavior- 
disordered children are often attention-seeking, clinging, passively depend- 
ent, seductive and amiable. This may be mistaken for an attachment or 
interpersonal relationship. Actually, there is no warmth, and the relation- 
ship can stand no separation or disappointments or demands; it shifts to 
the nearest new object as soon as the recipient is out of sight. 


These are children who, in our terminology, have not learned dependency 
behavior. We are not concerned in this paper with cases such as these, but 
rather with those children who have built up a set of expectations with re- 
gard to how dependency needs are to be met and then suddenly and radi- 
cally have to change them. What I am proposing is that overdependent 
children who become so as a result of disturbance during the first critical 
period will differ from overdependent children who become so as a result 


of a disturbance during the second critical period. The first group of chil- 
dren is more likely to be affected with regard to ego-aspects of personality 
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whereas the second group is more likely to be affected with regard to super- 
ego-aspects of personality. 

To make clear the reasoning behind this distinction we need to under- 
stand the different nature of the frustration involved during the two critical 
periods. In discussing the process of identification, Mowrer (10) differen- 
tiates between two types of frustration. He says: 


It is true that in both developmental and defensive identification the 
subject is “frustrated,” but the different nature of the frustration in the 
two instances is noteworthy. In the one case it arises from a sense of help- 
lessness and loneliness: the parent or parent-person is absent, and the infant 
wishes he were present. In the other case, the frustration arises from inter- 
ference and punishment: the parent or parent-person is present, and the 
infant wishes he were absent. But the latter wish brings the average child 
into intolerable conflict: while he hates the parent for his disciplinary ac- 
tions, he also loves the parent and experiences acute anxiety at the prospect 
of his really being separated, physically or emotionally, from him (or her). 

Developmental identification, we may suppose, is a milder and simpler 
experience than is defensive identification, which has a violent, crisis-like 
nature. The one is powered mainly by biologically given drives (“fear of 
loss of love,” in the analytic sense) and the other by socially inflicted dis- 
comforts (“castration fear” or, less dramatically, simply fear of punish- 
ment). The first presumably involves relatively little conflict; but in the 
latter case, conflict and attendant anxiety are outstanding. 


The first type of frustration we see as occurring during the first critical 
period and, as a result, affecting the developmental or ego-aspects of identi- 
fication. The second type of frustration occurs during the second critical 
period and as a result affects the defensive or super-ego aspects of identifi- 
cation. 

Overdependent children produced during the first critical period will be 
children who have experienced helplessness; who have not been able to con- 
trol the socializing agent at the time when recognition of the importance 
of that agent for one’s own well-being was dawning. Therefore we can 
expect such children to be low in ego-strength, with resulting low level of 
aspiration and low frustration tolerance. Also, such children, while they 
cling to the socializing agent will tend to see that agent as a punishing 
figure rather than a helpful one. These things may not be true of over- 
dependent children produced during the second critical period. These 
children are more likely to be affected in the area of conscience. They will 
tend to resolve the anxiety generated by the frustration by overdoing the 
job of building a punishing voice inside. They will be rigid in their ideas 
of right and wrong, overconforming in behavior, unduly disturbed by the 
wrongdoings of other children. They will prefer well-defined structured 
situations to those which allow for more freedom of choice. 

This is a sketchy picture of possible developments during critical periods 
in socialization. A necessary task for the future is spelling out in detail the 
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relationship between dependency needs and other aspects of personality 
development during these critical periods. 


SUMMARY 


This paper examines some theoretical questions with regard to the origin 
of overdependency. According to the proposed theory, there may be two 
critical periods in the socialization process for the beginnings of overdepend- 
ency. One of these may be toward the end of the child’s first year of life; 
the other when his parents begin to increase their demands upon the child. 
Disturbances of a serious nature during either of these periods may result 
in overdependency. It is suggested that the timing of the disturbance with 
regard to dependency needs may influence ego and superego development 


in particular ways. 
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THE ROLE OF PARENTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN’S ETHNIC ATTITUDES 


Marian Rapxe-Yarrow, Heren Tracer, and Jean Mirrer? 


Investigation into the dynamics of children’s prejudices leads inevitably 
to a study of children’s experiences in the home. This research, through 
interviews with the parents, studies parents’ attitudes and values concerning 
racial and religious groups in our culture as these attitudes and values are 
incorporated into the child rearing practices and philosophies of the parents. 
The research problem may be broken down into its specific questions: Do 
parents accept as one of their responsibilities the development of their chil- 
dren’s attitudes and values concerning human relations? Are they aware 
of their children’s beliefs and attitudes about racial and religious groups, 
and of the children’s feelings of security and insecurity arising therefrom? 
Are parents aware of their own contributions to their children’s social learn- 
ing? By the freedoms granted and the restrictions imposed in their chil- 
dren’s social relationships, how are parents influencing their children’s atti- 
tudes? Are the parents’ ideologies concerning group differences consistent 
with their behavior, or is there a discrepancy in the direction of democratic 
ideology but exclusive and discriminatory behavior toward out-groups? Are 
there feelings of guilt related to such discrepancies? How adequate is par- 
ents’ understanding of cultural differences, and how effective is their guid- 
ance in developing democratic group relations among the children? When 
confronted with intergroup tensions, how do parents handle these tensions 
for themselves and their children? 

In summary, the purposes of this research are to study (a) the kinds of 
training which parents provide for their children in the area of human re- 
lations, and (4) the beliefs and attitudes of the parents which underlie 
their treatment of cultural differences. An additional problem of the re- 
search concerns the parents’ opinions regarding the role of the school in 
intercultural education. 


SAMPLE 


The subjects of this study were ror parents of first and second grade chil- 
dren in four public schools in Philadelphia. The parents were chosen on the 
basis of their children’s participation in an intercultural experiment con- 
ducated in the schools. The children in the experiment were representative 


1The authors wish to acknowledge that this study was sponsored and supported by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B'Rith. 
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of the school populations from which they were drawn.” Extensive data 
were available on the children’s attitudes toward racial and religious groups, 
which made possible comparisons between findings on the parents and on 
the children. 

Out of the total sample of the parents, two refused to cooperate in the 
study, that is, refused to be interviewed. A third parent cooperated very re- 
luctantly, punctuating her interview with such remarks as, “How much 
more? I can make better use of my time.” With these exceptions, maximum 
cooperation was obtained from the subjects. 

Mother or mother substitute was interviewed in most cases. In eight 
families in which the mother was out of the home working, ill, or deceased, 
the father, and in one case the grandfather, responded. 

The racial and religious distribution of the 99 parents interviewed is as 
follows: There are 29 Negro families and 70 white families. All of the 
Negro families are Protestant. Among the white families 30 are Protestant, 
25 are Catholic, 7 have one Protestant and one Catholic parent, 7 are Jewish, 
and one family has no religious affiliation. (Unfortunately the Jewish popu- 
lation within the grades from which the sample was drawn was extremely 
small. The Catholic parents in the study are only those parents whose chil- 
dren are in the public schools—even though there are parochial schools in 
two of the neigborhoods.) 

The families of the study are mainly of the lower-middle and lower in- 
come levels. About 70 per cent of the fathers’ occupations fall into the cate- 


gories of skilled trades, service trades (cal) and truck drivers, milkmen), 
and factory work. About 20 per cent are owners of small businesses, office 
and sales workers, postoflice clerks, and policemen. Only two per cent are 
classified as professional. About five per cent were unemployed. In 40 per 
cent of the families both parents were employed; in several, only the mother 
was working. 


The educational level of the parents was not obtained, unless the parent 
volunteered the information. From this source and from inference based 
upon occupational status, it can be assumed that the educational achieve- 
ment is not beyond upper grade school for many parents and not beyond 
high school for the others. The educational level is no doubt an important 
variable in this study in that it suggests a limiting factor in parental ability 
to verbalize well the problems of ideology and attitudes and beliefs which 
the interview presents. 

The neighborhoods in which the study was conducted are all in relatively 
congested areas of Philadelphia. The neighborhood of School 1 is located 
near a highly industrialized section and is predominantly Negro. The 
neighborhood of School 2 is predominantly one of attached row houses and 


2 For details on the nature of the school populations and neighborhoods, see M. Radke, 
H. G. Trager, and H. Davis (2). 
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large old homes converted into small apartments, its population being 
mainly Anglo-white, Protestant, with a few Polish and Irish Catholic and 
Jewish families. There are no Negro families. Strong in-group feeling on 
the part of the dominant Protestant group is present. In the third neighbor- 
hood are groups of many national origins of old and recent immigration. 
Negroes constitute about ten per cent of the population which includes a 
few Jewish families and equal proportions of Catholics and Protestants. 
This area is one of small factories, stores, and small houses. The fourth 
neighborhood has the atmosphere of a residential area. This neighborhood 
has the highest proportion of fathers employed in office or sales work or 
owning their own small businesses. The Catholic Italian-American group 
constitutes slightly more than one-third of the population. The Jewish group 
constitutes about 40 per cent of the population, the Negroes two per cent. 
The Protestant groups are the minority. 


PRocEDURE 


The data on the parents were obtained through interview. The interview 
was a probing one, and, therefore, one which might be expected to arouse 
antagonism, for it required the parent to talk about “taboo” subjects of 
racial and religious attitudes. It was necessary, therefore, to create an inter- 
view situation which the parent would accept willingly and which would 
minimize the possibility of resentment. For these reasons skilled interview- 


ers, interviewers who were mature and sensitive to the problems in this area 
of investigation, were a basic requirement. (A training period for the inter- 
viewers also preceded the study.) 

Interviewing began with very general questions concerning parent-child 
relations and led gradually to questions of attitudes toward racial and re- 
ligious groups and to questions of the role of the parent in contributing to 
the social attitudes and values developed in the child. The success of this 
procedure in achieving and maintaining rapport is discussed on pp. 19-23. 

The parents were not told of the interview in advance. The interviewer 
came to the door and introduced the study as one concerned with how 
children are growing up in America. The parents (with the exceptions 
noted) readily accepted the subject of the study, A few needed further 
reassurance that the interviewer was not a truant authority from school or 
a bill collector. 

The interviews in a given neighborhood were carried out by a team of 
interviewers, in quick succession, so that discussion of the questions among 
parents could not take place until after the interviews were completed. 

The interviewer took notes during the session, with the permission of 
the parent, and wrote up the interview immediately following the visit. 

Since it is assumed (@) that parents’ conscious teachings constitute only 
a small part of the values and attitudes which are imparted to children, 
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and (4) that parents’ recall of experiences involving group membership 
variables will not be identical with actual occurences, the interview re- 
peated questions in several forms, and asked questions indirectly in many 
instances. Problems of hypothetical parents were discussed (questions 13, 
14, 16, 17, 21) thus putting the interviewee less “on the spot” concerning 
her own behavior. 

The general form of the interview questions and the objectives of each 
question are given below. The same sequence of questioning was followed 
in each interview unless the interviewee spontaneously discussed a topic 
which appeared later in the schedule. In such instances the interviewer 
imposed the order of the interview questions only to the extent that it did 
not destroy the spontaneity of the parent’s remarks. 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Purpose of Question Interview Questions 


(1) Defining interview. Ob- (1) Iam from a national education or- 
taining parent’s cooperation. ganization. We are making a survey to find 
out how children grow up in America. We 

are talking to parents because we think they 

can probably tell us the things we'd like to 

know about children. May I talk to you a 


few minutes? 


(2) Redefining interview.Em- (2) (After acceptance from parent) We are in- 
phasizing interviewee’s pa- terested in parents’ opinions about how chil- 
rental role. dren grow up in America. We are talking to 

mothers since they spend the most time 
with children, as a rule. 


(3) Establishing an easy, (3) Do you think that parents these days bring 


friendly reporting situation up children the way they did when you were 

in areas of child training a child? What are the differences? Have par- 

which are readily discussed ents’ attitudes toward children changed? 

by the parent. What are the main problems parents face in 
getting children to behave well? 


(4) Making a transition to the (4) Almost all children get into fights with 
discussion of neighborhood. other children of the neighborhood. Parents 
have different ideas about what they should 

do. What do you think about it? 

One mother was much disturbed because 
her seven-year-old sometimes used bad lan- 
guage which she had never learned at home. 
The mother thought that her child must 
have learned this from the neighborhood 
children. Do you have trouble like this? 
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Purpose of Question 


(5-6) Giving parent opportu- 
nity to discuss neighborhood 
in terms of human relations, 
to express values and atti- 
tudes. Judging partly from 
these responses the saliency 
of factors of race and religion 
in the parent’s perception of 
the neighborhood. 


(7) Pushing parent in direc- 
tion of seeing group differ- 
ences in neighborhood, and 
seeking parental values con- 
cerning groups. 


(8) Giving rationale for sub- 
sequent detailed questions 
on race and religion, Putting 


the topic in the area of child- 


training. 


(9-12) Obtaining data on par- 
ent’s awareness of and con- 
cern for her child’s under- 
standing of, and reaction to, 
social groups. Among par- 
ents belonging to minority 
groups, what attitudes are 
revealed toward their own 
group? In the case of the 
Protestant mothers: is “Prot- 
estant” perceived as a 
“group”? 

(13-17) Obtaining data on par- 
ent’s beliefs and attitudes 
toward these groups, as well 
as data for evaluating the 
level of effective guidance 
which she can give her own 
child in this aspect of group 
relations and group conflict. 


Interview Questions 


(5) Do you think the neighborhood has much 
influence on your child? For example, has he 
picked up any ideas from playing with the 
other children? 

(6) What kind of neighborhood is best for 
bringing up children? 

a) If you were to move, what kind of neigh- 
bors would you like? 

6) What kind of playmates would you like 
for your child? 

¢) What kind would you like to avoid? 


(7) Would you care whether there were differ- 


ent religious or racial groups in the neigh- 
borhood? 


(8) Of course, almost anywhere in a big city 
there are going to be different groups (kinds 
of people), and children, even when they are 
small, meet and learn about them in one 
way or another. Has your child ever asked 
you any questions about different races or re- 
ligions, or told you about what he has heard? 
(Depending upon previous answer) Where 
do you think he learned it? 


(9) Do you think a young child knows that 
people belong to different races and religious 
groups? 

(10) What kinds of things do you think he 
understands about groups? 

(11) When should a parent explain to a child 
what group he belongs to? (If not answered 
by mother, ask:) Should she wait until the 
child asks questions about it? 

(12) How should she explain? 


(13) A mother was telling us one day about 
her little boy who asked about Jewish and 
Christian, and she found it difficult to an- 
swer him. The way the subject came up for 
the mother was that her child was telling 
her about what happened in school. He over- 
heard another boy say, “I’m not going to 
play with David. He’s a Jew.” Her little boy 
didn’t know what “Jew” meant. When he 
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Purpose of Question 


(13) Obtaining mother’s reac- 
tion to a conflict situation 
involving rejection of a child 
because he is Jewish. 


(14) Obtaining mother’s reac- 
tion to a conflict situation in- 
volving name-calling of her 
own group. 


(15-16) Obtaining mother’s re- 
action to playmates of other 
groups; first without specify- 
ing particular groups, then 
pushing parent to consider 
the question of playmates in 
terms of specific groups. 


(16) Obtaining mother’s reac- 
tion to a Negro-white play- 
mate situation which her 
child introduces into her 
home. 


(17) Obtaining mother’s reac- 
tion to a conflict situation in 
which a child in one group 
excludes the children in oth- 
er groups from the possibili- 
ty of being “good” because 
they don’t belong to her 
group. Does the mother see 
the Catholic child as a mi- 
nority child, and does that 
affect her reaction to this 
situation? 


_ (18-20) Obtaining data on the 
parent’s perception of the 
school’s role in education in 
human relations. Again pos- 
ing the question first in the 
“general” and then with ref- 
erence to particular groups 
and particular situations. 


Interview Questions 


came home, he asked his mother to explain 
what Jew meant; and to explain why John- 
nie wouldn’t play with David. If you were 
in her place, how would you answer? 


(14) (Ask only of Negro parents) Things like 
this sometimes happen to Negro children. If 
your child came home and said that Johnnie 
had called him a “nigger,” what would you 
tell him? 


(15) As a general rule, do you think it is good 
to encourage children to have playmates of 
other religions or races than his own? (If 
parent says no:) What do you think are the 
main difficulties or problems? Would it 
make a difference to you if your child’s 
friend were Catholic or Protestant? ..... 
Jewish or Christian? 


(16) What if your child brings a Negro 
(white) child home with him? (If she re- 
jects the idea:) Suppose your child asks why, 
what would you say? 


(17) A teacher told us about a fight on the 
playground one day that started about reli- 
gion. A little Catholic girl, who was showing 
the other children her crucifix, said to them: 
“Only us Catholics go to heaven. If you’re 
not Catholic, it’s a sin, and God will punish 
you.” A fight started. The children threw 
snowballs. I don’t know how it ended, If 
your child had been there and he told you 
about it, what would you do? How would 
you explain Catholic and Protestant to the 
child? 


(18) The teacher brought this problem up at 
the next PTA meeting. She asked the par- 
ents what she as the teacher should do about 
such things in the school. Should the school 
teach children about different religions and 


nationalities and races? (If yes:) What 
should the school teach? (If no:) Why not? 

Here are some things different teachers 
have tried. We would like to know what 
parents think of these plans: 
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Purpose of Question Interview Questions 


(19) One teacher who had children from a lot 
of different groups in her classroom—Ne- 
groes, Irish, Jews, Methodists—often divided 
the class up into small groups for music, or 
painting, or games. When she did this, she 
always put together children of similar back- 
ground—all the Irish together, all the Jews 
together, and so on. She thought they would 
probably get along better that way. What do 
you think of her plan? She divided the Ne- 
gro and white children that way too. What 
do you think about it? 


(20) What do you think of the teacher’s plan 
of bringing children of different races to- 
gether in schools which have all white or all 
Negro children, for instance having a music 
class together or a party? 


(21) Obtaining data on par- (21) Young children often ask about differ- 
ent’s knowledge about racial ences between Negro and white people. 
differences. Question is asked What would you suggest to explain it to 
following discussion of the them? 
school setting which is, per- 
haps, less emotionally dis- 
turbing than the home set- 
ting (Question 16). 


(22) Making a transition to (22) So far we have talked about how chil- 
other topics of child rearing dren grow up with other children. But in 
to close the interview. growing up they spend time with parents, 

too. Do you think parents nowadays have 
more or less time to spend with their chil- 
dren than parents used to? What do you 
think is the greatest joy (satisfaction) that 
parents get from their children? 


Interview Rapport and Parental Involvement 


The first questions in the interview succeeded in establishing a friendly 
relationship with virtually all the parents. They created a kind of intimacy 
which the parent enjoyed, and built up confidence in parents who were 
afraid they “wouldnot know the answers.” These reactions are illustrated 
in the following questions: 


Interviewer: Do you think parents these days bring up children the way 
they did when you were a child? 

Parent: Oh, I should say not! I came from Russia. My mother says they 
have it wonderful here. It’s a way different now. I had one pair of shoes 
to last for two years and... 
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Interviewer: Do you think the neighborhood has much influence on 
your child? 

Parent: Oh, and how, I found that out! I have to live here but this is 
the worst section you can raise these children. They say . . . well, I can’t 
explain it, but poorer people live here and it seems the poorer you are the 
dumber you are. 


The general questions about parent-child relations, asked at the beginning 
and at the end of the interview, threw out of central focus, somewhat, the 
highly emotional topics of race and religion and lessened some of the fears 
aroused by these questions. That rapport was not destroyed by the probing 
questions on attitudes may be seen by mothers’ reactions at the close of 
the interview: 


Parent: Colored friends. There is those that are nice. I don’t say they’re 
bad because of their color or race. All we want is a happy world, They 
should grow up all mingled. 

Parent: Oh, it’s a relief on our minds that this is going on! 


Another parent was eager to continue with the interview: 


Parent: Now there is another thing I want to talk to you. Mystery 
stories! They practice. They get their guns. Say, “Do this! Do that!” Play- 
things like arrows and guns are not good for children! It gets me leary! 
I don’t agree on it! They should have more on fairy tales. . . . 


Sample Interview 


A feeling for the kind of responses which the interview elicited may be 
gained from the following interview with one of the parents in the study: 


1) Do you think that parents these days bring up children the way they 
did when you were a child? 
Oh, yes! They allow girls to run these days—oh yes indeedie! It’s 
different. 


What are the main problems that parents face in getting children to 
behave well? 

I have no problems. They all must obey me. We don’t have trouble 
about that! 


Almost all children get into fights with children of the neighborhood. 
Parents have different ideas about what they should do. What do you 
think about it? 

(One mother was much disturbed because her seven-year-old some- 
times used bad language.) 

Some fight but I don’t bother with none like that. My 14-year-old 
girl she can’t go out except she goes with either me, my husband or 
her grandmother. There is so much rape and all these days. And the 
little one she stays right in the yard. 
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Do you think the neighborhood has much influence on your child? 
I love this more than any place. I was born here. There are not so 
many people close to you. My husband is from the city but I am not. 
What kind of neighborhood is best for bringing up children?... 
I'd want a yard, not just steps. I’d want it open—four or five neigh- 
bors—I’m used to it. 
Would you care whether there were different religious or racial groups 
in the neighborhood? 
Different religions, no indeedie! (wouldn’t care) Different races, oh 
my God no!! I wouldn’t approve! In school yes, but to bring them 
home I wouldn’t approve. The school took her to a party in a machine. 
She said “Nigger people was eatin’ with us and all like that but don’t 
say anythin’ to Daddy.” I said “Daddy might holler.” 
Are there any particular sections of the city you would avoid? 
(Same as 5) 
Of course, almost anywhere in a big city there are going to be different 
groups (kinds of people), and children, even when they are small, 
meet or learn about them in one way or another. Has your child ever 
asked you any questions about different races or religions? 
No. My husband won’t allow no talk about religion! I’m Lutheran and 
he’s next to Catholic. He’s “high Epistopal.” 

9) Do you think a young child knows that people belong to different 
races and religious groups? 
Yes,—Italian Catholic and High Epistopal. 

10) What kinds of things do you think he understands about groups? 
(No answer.) 


11 and 12) When should a parent explain to a child what group he belongs 
to? How should she explain? 
Just say she is a High Epistopal. 

13) One mother was telling us that her little boy started asking about 
Jewish and Christian and she found it difficult to answer him. The 
way the subject came up for the mother was that her child was telling 
her about what happened in school. He overheard another boy say, 
“I'm not going to play with David. He's a Jew.” .. . If you were in 
her place, how would you answer? 

Jewish? I only buy off the people. If she would want to marry one, 
I'd say let her go. 

15) As @ general rule, do you think it is good to encourage children to 
have playmates of other religions or races than his own? 
Yes—and they can. 


16) Would it make a difference to you if your child’s friend were Catholic 
or Protestant? 
No. 
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Jewish or Christian? 
No. 

17) What if your child brings a Negro child home with him? 
Now don’t say that!! 

18) A teacher told us about a little Catholic girl who was showing the 
other children her crucifix and said to them, “Only us Catholics go 
to heaven...” 

The Catholic child should never a-passed a remark like that. But I'll 
tell you the same thing happened to me, That’s the same way I heard 
a Polish lady say. 

19) Teacher puzzled ... asked at PTA ... should school teach about 
religion and races and nationalities. ... What should school teach? 
What does child need to learn? How and where? 

No. That’s what a church is for. 

About races? 

Don’t say that again! 

Well, I saw in paper where there is an awful stink in a school in 
Brooklyn about singing Christmas carols. Some Jews say they won’t 
sing them songs. Well, I say, why not. They’re changing too much 
these days. I don’t approve. Sure, what harm is it in singing? I'd sing 
a Jewish song! 

Now here are some things which different teachers have tried... . 
One teacher separated children in our classroom—Negroes, Irish, Jews, 
Methodists. What do you think of her plan? 

No—they shouldn’t ever be allowed to do that. 

Also for Negro and white children? 

No, leave them go ‘cause they sat right next to me when I was in 
school. 

What do you think of the teacher's plan of bringing children of dif- 
ferent races together in schools which have all white or all Negro 
children, for instance having a music class together or a party? 

Sure, that’s up to the teacher. 

(Attitude that what goes on in school is up to the teacher and is OK 
as long as it is not different from the way it was when she was in 
school.) 

They’re changing too much these days. 

22) Young children often ask about differences between Negro and white 
people. What do you suggest to explain to them? 

I'd just say they’re dark. They’re a breed from Africa, 

23) So far we have talked about how children grow up with other children. 
But in growing up they spend time with their parents too. Do you 
think parents nowadays have more or less time to spend with children 
than parents used to? 

I'd love to have time to. 
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Do you think family life for a child is what it used to be? 
It’s more easy . . . go to movies . . . have allowance. 
What is the greatest joy (satisfaction) parents get from children? 


Well, I just like them, but not too close. I’d like to have another, a 
son, in about five years. . . 


Interviewer’s Description of the Family Setting 


The Blank’s house can be reached by a willow-shaded lane which drops steeply 
down from the highway and winds around the side of the city dump. Although 
the air is thick with smoke from burning garbage and the view consists largely 
of mountains of tin cans and old automobile parts, the general atmosphere is not 
unpleasant. The house itself has a glassed-in front porch and scrupulously neat 
yard surrounded by a picket fence and bordered by tulips and other flowers. In 
the yard are swings and a playhouse. An ancient willow shades the house and the 
yard. The whole place seems very quiet and peaceful and far removed from the 
city. 

The rooms are small, neat, and clean. There is gay paper on the wall and 
several large floral prints. The furniture is bulky and old-fashioned but is neatly 
slip-covered. There are several large bouquets of paper flowers in evidence. A 
sagging doll carriage contains a well-dressed doll. There is a canary, a large yel- 
low cat, and a spaniel. 

Mrs. Blank is best described as a colorful character. She is about 30 years of 
age, energetic, robust, and loquacious. She talked in a loud, shrill voice; she 
laughed easily and swore often. Her response to the children was kind but firm. 


She seemed to enjoy herself thoroughly during the interview. 

She is not self-conscious about where they live. She considers it living in the 
“suburbs,” not in the city. The house was a wedding present to them from her 
husband’s father. It cost eight hundred dollars. They pay sixty-five dollars a year 
to the city for the use of the land. They have an income of $56 a week. Mrs. 
Blank said that her husband is very generous with money—particularly toward 
the children. She said, “Why, it ain’t nothin’ for him to give them fifty cents!” 


Finpincs 


The data from the interviews are discussed with reference to the central 
problems of the research rather than in terms of each individual question 
in the interview schedule. The sample is discussed as a whole. Subgroup 
data are presented only when differences appear. 


Salience of Intergroup Problems in Parents’ Responses to 
Questions on Child Rearing 
The parents’ responses to the first interview questions which were on 
child problems today and a generation ago and the following questions 
about children’s conflicts in the neighborhood only rarely include inter- 
group factors. Only one Negro mother describes present city life as bad 
for children because there are no play spaces for colored children. To the 
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question on problems of discipline, one white parent suggests that “going 
to church” is the best teacher for the child. None of the parents mentions 
race or religion in discussing children’s conflicts, nor does group name- 
calling appear with reference to children’s bad language. That both of these 
problems occur in their children’s lives becomes apparent later in the 
interview responses. It is quite likely, therefore, that the familiar taboo on 
the topics of race and religion partly accounts for the absence of these 
topics in the parents’ spontaneous responses. Perhaps equally important is 
the vague helplessness or discomfort which the parents feel about such 
problems (documented and discussed more fully later in the analysis). 

When the interviewer asks the kind of neighborhood which the parent 
considers best and the kind of neighbors or playmates liked or avoided, 
group membership variables appear for the first time with some frequency. 
Neighborhoods to avoid are most often described as “tough.” However, 17 
per cent of the white parents say they want to avoid “colored neighbor- 
hoods.” (“It’s pretty black there.” “I don’t want to live in the black belt.”) 
Twenty-seven per cent of the white parents and 14 per cent of the Negro 
parents, in describing the “best neighborhood” do so in terms of group 
membership. These references, with few exceptions, are openly or implicitly 
discriminatory. (“Naturally, we want Americans,” “avoid Italians,”"— 
“colored,” “I want all our own kind,” “nice Christians.” 


Parents’ Restrictions and Freedoms concerning Children’s 


Social Relationships 


The feelings which the parents expressed toward various groups are not 
simply pro and con reactions displayed uniformly in all social situations. 
Their prejudices, expressed in encouragements or admonitions or by restric- 
tions placed on the child’s social relationships, vary with the three social 
situations which were studied: neighborhood associations, playmates, and 
school associations. 


Neighborhood Associations 


When asked, “would you care if there were different racial and religious 
groups in your neighborhood?” the parent knows he is revealing his atti- 
tudes. Perhaps he is reminded, too, of American ideology—‘“America, the 
melting pot,” “freedom and justice for all.” If so, he may have to reconcile 
a conflict between negative personal sentiments and American ideology. 
That such is the case appears when responses to this question and the 
subsequent indirect questions are compared. Responses to this question are 
of three kinds: accepting mixed neighborhoods, rejecting them, or rejecting 
certain groups only (Table I). 


Interpreting the data on their face value, 68 per cent of the parents 
accept the democratic idea of mixed neighborhoods: 
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Taste I 
PARENTS’ EXPRESSED READINESS TO ACCEPT DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS AND 
RACIAL GROUPS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
(percentages) 








Exclude Exclude 
Approve Disapprove Colored White 





Total sample 2 30 


White Parents 
Protestant (N=30) 36 
Catholic (N=25) 36 
Protestant-Catholic (V=7) .... 57 
Jewish (N=7) 14 


Negro parents 
Protestant (N=29) 





No, (I wouldn’t care if there were different races and religions in the 
neighborhood) as long as children are trying to do right, I try to bring 
them up unprejudiced. 

No, they got to mix. They teach them that in school. 

If other parents would teach religious tolerance. The problem we have 
around here—we're not good enough for the Catholics and we have it all 
the time. 

No, it doesn’t make much difference. I don’t believe in bringing a child 
up entirely in his own religion. It’s better to mix. 


This “tolerance” is considerably reduced in later questions which are not 
asked in such obvious terms. Approval of racially mixed neighborhoods by 
the Negro parents shows not so much feelings of “tolerance” or of “allow- 
ing a mixed neighborhood” (as in the case of the white parents), but 
rather a wish for a mixed neighborhood, and a desire, by some, to get 
away from Negro communities: 


The neighborhood used to be much nicer. There was a whole lot of 
white people around in those days. We all got along OK. In fact the 
neighborhood was nicer than it is now, much nicer. 

I’m not prejudiced against any race or religion. Everybody should have 
his own religion. I am living now with more colored people than I have 
ever. I have always lived in a white neighborhood where there was only 
six Negro families in the block. I never went to a colored school. I never 
had a colored teacher in my life. 

All of us are trying to see one God. I wouldn’t care as long as they lived 
right. 

I like all kinds of people. I went to a mixed school where there were 
more white than colored, and I liked it. 
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Only two per cent of the parents at this point in the interview openly and 
completely reject the idea of a mixed neighborhood: 


Well, I feel we are the same but if the colored get into a section it ruins 
the value of the property. I prefer a Protestant neighborhood. 


Thirty per cent of the parents single out some group(s) whom they do 
not accept, most often Negroes: 


(white parents) 


Religions are all right, but I wouldn’t like a mixed neighborhood. Col- 
ored live cheaper. I grew up in a Negro neighborhood and I know it’s 
not a good place for children. I learned hatred for people. 

Oh, no indeedie (religions don’t matter). But Negro, oh my God, No!! 
I won’t approve. 

No, I had plenty of colored friends when I went to school. We even 
had a colored doctor come here, but we had to stop because the neighbors 
talked. That’s one thing I don’t want them to talk about us. 

There is only one God and everyone can worship as he wants. He can 
be Jew, Catholic, Protestant. I do not care to live with Negro people. I 
believe in segregation. Let them live as nicely as they want to in their own 
section. 


I like the white race. There are nice colored but I don’t belive in min- 
gling. Any religion is all right, but not narrow-minded people. 


(Negro parents) 


I haven’t a thing to do with them (whites)! 
Well, I would plan to live in a refined colored neighborhood. Poor 
whites are worse than bad colored. 


Children’s Playmates 


There is somewhat greater intimacy involved in children’s playmates 
than in neighborhood associations. A general question is asked, “As a 
general rule do you think it is wise to encourage children to have play- 
mates of other religions or races than his own? followed by questions 
mentioning specific groups, “Does it make a difference if your child’s 
friends are Catholic or Protestant (Jewish or Christian)?” “. . . if he 
brings a Negro (white) child home to play?” 

Relatively few parents, on either question, indicated that religious differ- 
ences constitute barriers in the choice of children’s playmates. Thirteen per 
cent of the parents expressed disapproval or doubt on the basis of Protestant 
or Catholic, and 23 per cent on the basis of Jewish or Christian. How- 
ever, 45 per cent of the white parents ruled out the possibility of their 
child’s bringing a Negro child home to play, and 11 per cent expressed 
doubt. Ten per cent of the Negro parents were doubtful or rejected the 
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Taste II 


PARENTS’ OPPOSITION TO RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 
AMONG CHILDREN’S FRIENDS 
(percentages) 








Opposed to Uncertain about 
Associations Associations 





Neighborhood association between: 
Jewish and Christian children 
Protestant and Catholic children 
Negro and white children — white parents 
— Negro parents 
Playmates (General question) 
Jewish and Christian children 
Protestant and Catholic children 
Negro and white children — white parents 
— Negro parents 


Playmates (Specific question) 
Jewish and Christian children 
Protestant and Catholic children 
Negro and white children — white parents 
— Negro parents 
School classes together 
Jewish and Christian children 
Protestant and Catholic children 
Negro and white children — white parents 
— Negro parents 
School parties to bring Negro and white 
children together 


White parents 
Negro parents 





white child as a playmate. (Differences among religious subgroups in 
responses to questions on playmates are negligible.) 

The parent’s emotional involvement on the specific question of friend- 
ships was sometimes intense. There were unmistakable signs of strong 
feeling (noted by interviewers) in g per cent of the white parents con- 
cerning Catholic or Protestant playmates, 10 per cent on Jewish or Chris- 
tian, and 13 per cent on Negro or white; in Negro parents, 3 per cent on 
Catholic or Protestant and 10 per cent on Negro or white. Examples of 
these are given below: 


Oh! Oh! He wouldn’t! (bring home a Negro child) I'd just tell him. 
Now don’t say that! 
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For those parents it seems “out of the question”; they cannot imagine their 
child doing “such a thing.” But, if it should occur that their child brought 
home a Negro child,— 


After the Negro left, I'd tell him not to bring any more home! 
I wouldn’t be afraid of the child (Negro); I'd let it go for that day but 
not again. 


As anticipated, the specific questions on playmates elicit greater exclusive- 
ness from the parents than the general playmate question. The responses to 
the general question on friendship seem to reflect verbal allegiance to the 
American creed, whereas responses to the specific questions stem from the 
parents’ everyday functional philosophy. 

This discrepancy between ideology and action is not surprising, occurring 
as it does within a culture which embraces freedom and democracy and at 
the same time condones group prejudices. For some of the parents (13 per 
cent of white parents) their contradictions result in expressions of feelings 
of guilt. Thus one parent, after bitterly rejecting the idea of a Negro child 
as a playmate of her own child says, “I shouldn’t say that, I know it’s 
a sin.” 

School Associations 


From their preceding reactions, one would expect these parents to favor 
homogeneous grouping of pupils and a segregation pattern within the 
schools. This is not the case, however. The democratic concept of “public 
school” seems to have influenced their responses in the direction of greater 
acceptance of group differences within school than outside. Whereas only 
44 per cent of the white parents accepted the idea of a Negro playmate for 
their child, 66 per cent now oppose the idea of separating Negro and white 
children in the classroom, and 70 per cent favor school parties or special 
classes which bring together Negro and white children from different 
schools when no racial differences exist within the schools. 

Expressed prejudices against Jewish-Christian and Protestant-Catholic 
friendships did not decrease in the in-school situation. Fourteen per cent 
of the parents accept (definitely or probably) the idea of separating Jewish 
and Christian children in classes, and 13 per cent accept the idea of separating 
Catholic and Protestant children. This finding appears to be the result of 
a small proportion of parents in the sample who responded with a con- 
sistently prejudiced pattern throughout the interview. For these parents the 
in-school setting made no difference for Negro-white associations just as 
it made no difference in religious group associations. 


Subgroup Differences 


When group membership of parents is considered in the preceding ques- 
tions some slight differences appear. On the question of Jewish and Chris- 
tian playmates, Jewish parents show no disapproval, 24 per cent of the 
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white Catholic parents and 13 per cent of the white Protestant parents are 
either evasive or oppose the friendships. Negro parents show a high per- 
centage of doubt (34 per cent); only 55 per cent approve. Distinctions 
between Catholic and Protestant children as playmates for their own child 
bring few responses of exclusion (10 per cent of the white Protestant 
group, and 3 per cent of the Negro Protestant group and none of the 
Catholic or Jewish parents). Two of the seven families in which one 
parent is Catholic and the other Protestant express doubt on this question. 
On the question of Negro and white playmates, Negro parents show least 
objection or doubt, ro per cent), Jewish parents next (29 per cent), 
Protestant parents next (46 per cent) and Catholic and Catholic-Protestant 
parents most objection or doubt (71 per cent and 72 per cent). On the 
question of segregation in the classroom, there are negligible subgroup 
differences. 

The numbers within each of the subgroups are small; hence, the differ- 
ences reported can be regarded only as suggestive. None of the subgroups 
stands out as markedly different in reactions to the total of questions on 
children’s associations. 


Summary 


The restrictions imposed by these parents on their children’s social rela- 
tionships undoubtedly provide an important frame of reference in which 
the children view people and groups, and in which they develop beliefs 


and attitudes about groups. The boundaries which the parents place on 
their children’s social life are seen to depend, in part, upon the circum- 
stances of the associations. Since democratic group relations are accepted 
most frequently in the school situation, it is suggested that the school may 
be the most accessible and accepted medium for building democratic 


attitudes and values. f 
/ 


Parents’ Knowledge of Intergroup Differences 


Each of the parents was asked to explain, as if to his child, the meaning 
of racial and religious differences. The kinds of attitudes and rules of 
behavior which the child learns from his parents are, doubtless, conditioned 
by the parents’ knowledge and beliefs concerning these groups. While it 
is well known that knowledge about a group does not insure feelings of 
friendliness toward it, it is also equally true that good intergroup relations 
cannot be founded upon superstitions and misconceptions. It should be 
remembered that the parents’ descriptions and explanations of cultural 
differences are not the incidental remarks in the course of the interviews, 
but their self-conscious attempts to “explain.” Responses given in the inter- 
view may not be identical with explanations given the child when the 
occasion arises, but it is likely that differences, if they exist, are in the 
direction of greater care, guardedness, less emotion, and less prejudice in 
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the interview than in the responses to the child. As a source of the child’s 
early notions of cultural anthropology, are parents’ explanations adequate? 
Their responses are presented in Tables III, IV and V. 


Taste III 


PARENTS’ DIFFERENTIATIONS BETWEEN JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
(per cent of parents giving each response) 








White Parents Negro Parents 


Prot. 
Prot. Cath. Cath. Jews Prot. Total 





Similarity in groups 
All people are human; all believe in 


— 
> 


Neutral or friendly descriptions 
Jews are born into the group 
Different religions 
Christians believe in Christ, Jews don’t*. 7 
Different Sabbaths, synagogues, churches 7 
Different holidays 
Jewish dietary taboos 
Christ was a Jew 


> Ww 
co nN 
-— N 
>= 


~s. Jews don’t cross themselves 
Jews don’t believe in saints 
Jew’s are God’s chosen people 
Jews have good homes, bring up child 


aoowond + 
ooo Oo WwW N WwW 
—— ae SWS SS > 


o 
o 
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Misconceptions 
Jews are followers of Jesus 
Jews are a race 
Jews are in the Bible 
Gentiles are white 


Hostile descriptions and stereotypes 
Christians believe in Christ, Jews don’t*. 16 
Catholics worship Mary, Jews wouldn't 0 
Jewish is foreign 
Jews are storekeepers, never laborers .. 
Jews make trouble, are bad 
Jews killed Christ 
Jews don’t believe in God 
Jews have a different God 


onNNTOoN ON O™N 


aS 
uw 





* While this statement is sometimes hostile, it is sometimes matter of fact, 
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Differentiations between Jewish and Christian 


In differentiating between Jewish and Christian the parents seem content 
with giving a single mark of difference, unelaborated and often frag- 
mentary. Thirty-three per cent of the parents said only that Jewish and 
Christian are “different” religions. Other religious distinctions ascribed to 
the two groups were 1) distinctions based on visible differences in ritual 
and practice (Sabbaths, holidays, dietary laws, crossing self), and 2) dis- 
tinctions regarding a belief in Christ. Differences in Jewish-Christian ritual 
and practice were explained in a more or less neutral way. In describing 
differences in beliefs, however, the parents revealed feelings of hostility 
and attitudes of rejection. Thus, a Jewish parent, while contrasting Jewish 
with Catholic in terms of “Catholics worship Mary,” at the same time 
explained at length and emotionally that this belief is not accepted in the 
Jewish religion. Other parents were excluding and accusing as they des- 
cribed Jews: “They don’t believe in God,” “They killed God (Christ, 
Jesus),” “Any white person is a Gentile (white parent), “Jewish children 
and poor whites are quick to call colored people ‘nigger’” (Negro parent). 
Hostility was directed at the Jewish group also by attributing to it such 
characteristics as “Jews are foreign,” “never laborers,” “make trouble.” 

Similarities among people appear as of greater importance than differ- 


ences for 20 per cent of the parents, “All people are human,” “All believe 
in one God.” 


” «6 


One-fifth of the parents were unable to offer any explanation of Jewish 


and Christian even after giving the question long thought. Thus, as one 
white parent said, “My friend, that is the hardest question I can really 
answer.” 

In general, parents belonging to different religious and racial groups 
made similar comparisons of Jewish and Christian. The largest difference 
among subgroups appears between white and Negro parents in the category 
of “don’t know.” Seven per cent of the white parents and 45 per cent of 
the Negro parents could not differentiate the groups. It can be assumed that 
religious distinctions are of much less social import in the lives of Negro 
parents than racial distinctions, and, therefore, it is understandable that 
only vague differentiations are perceived by the Negro parents along group 
lines other than race. 


Differentiations between Catholic and Protestant 


The parents’ attempts to distinguish Catholic and Protestant show the 
same limitations which appeared in the Jewish-Christian comparisons. That 
Catholic and Protestant are somehow “different” and that this difference is 
evident in such visible factors as statues, crosses, priests, and confession 
again represents the majority of the explanations. These meager and super- 
ficial differentiations are illustrated: “Catholic is confession,” “Just different 
churches,” “Catholics are more strict. They do different things,” “Protestants 
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don’t have confession,” “Catholics pray to Mary, Protestants pray to God.” 
Again many feelings of hostility toward the beliefs of the other group are 
revealed, although fewer than in the comparison of Jewish and Christian. 
In the following responses parents express a variety of beliefs about the 


Tasre IV 


PARENTS’ DIFFERENTIATIONS BETWEEN PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC 


(per cent of parents giving each response) 








White Parents 


Prot. 
Prot. Cath. Cath. Jews 


Negro Parents 


Prot. Total 





Similarity in groups 

All believe in one God, all the same ... 12 14 
Neutral descriptions 

Different churches 40 

Different clothes of priests, nuns 

Different schools 

Person is born into group 

Historical reference to formation of 

Protestant church 

Ambiguous or hostile descriptions 

Specific ritual differences and belief 


Catholics are stricter 
Protestants are republicans 


Catholics are prejudiced against 
Protestant 


Prejudice exists between Protestant 


Don’t know 





group differences, indicating gross misconceptions, some showing a bitter- 
ness of feeling. 


Catholics worship the Virgin Mary and statues and beads. Their views 


are wrong. 


I don’t believe in colored persons being Catholic . . . Not enough fire in 
the church, as I think of colored people liking good old-fashioned music, 

I haven't had any dealings with Catholics so I wouldn’t know, but I 
think Catholics wear black and go to church early in the morning. Now 
I'm a Baptist and I wonder if I could go into a Catholic Church, 
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I wouldn’t want mine (children) to be Catholic. I don’t believe that if 
I sin I can go tell the priest and he can forgive me. 

There’s nothing in the Bible that tells about confession or all the other 
things they (Catholics) do. They are also worshipping more than the Su- 
prem= Being. Catholics have made up their own rules. 

Protestant and Catholic were all the same in the beginning and then, 
just like the word Protestant means, they protested and left the Catholic 
Church and formed the other religion. Catholics have the same God 
we do. 

Catholic people believe in God through Jesus; Protestant people believe 
in God through Lutheran; Jew people believe in God through Moses. 


Subgroup differences in responses appear only in the “don’t know” cate- 
gory, (Negro parents 42 per cent, white parents 17 per cent). 


Differentiations between Negro and White 


In describing racial groups, as in describing religious groups, the most 

frequent description is simply the statement that the groups are “different,” 
in this case different in color. Many other parents explain, “You are born 
that way” or “God made you that way.” (See Table V). 
Thus, a large proportion of the responses, on face value, appears to stem 
from a “biological” view of race differences in which inherent inferiorities 
or superiorities are not imputed to either race. Such an interpretation is 
questionable, however, in view of the rejecting attitudes which appear else- 
where in the same interviews. Further doubts arise in examining the more 
lengthy responses to this question which begin with “neutral” differen- 
tiations but are elaborated thus: “Dark skin is God’s punishment,” 
“White is a curse from God, Jesus is colored,” “Negroes are inferior,” 
“Negroes are less civilized.” 

In many of the parents’ efforts to distinguish between races there runs 
a poignant, confused groping for answers, mixed feelings of rejection and 
acceptance and conflicting attitudes about existing race relations. 


y~ I would tell them that they aren’t real white. This is white (points to 
white cloth on chair), They (white people) are pink. The blood is differ- 
ent—because the white race has more blue blood. Some of the colored race 
is so mixed up now. Blood tests show much colored blood is in the mixed 
race. Blue blood has a lot to do with skin color. Whites are now marrying 
colored and colored are marrying whites. There is a lighting up of the race. 

God made ’em like that—to my little ones I would say—and they like it 
that way. It looks good to them. 

_ We try to avoid the colored. We all believe in segregation. But the col- 
ored aren’t wrong. They just need more opportunities—like we all do— 
better education for everyone would make for better living people. It 
would save wars if we could—all that is, colored and white and all, be 
taught to understand each other. We could work together and get along. 
But there couldn’t be intermarriage. We keep separate. Intermarriage 
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TABLE V 


PARENTS’ DIFFERENTIATIONS BETWEEN NEGRO AND WHITE 
(per cent of parents giving each response) 








White Parents Negro Parents 





Similarity in groups 

We are the same except skin color 24 
Differences in groups 

Differences in skin color 

Born that way 


God-given difference, origin in Bible 


Misconceptions 
Skin color changing in time 
Color comes from the sun 
Races are entirely different in body, blood 
Different religions 

Feelings of hostility and rejection 
Negroes came to U.S. from Africa 
Negroes are not as pretty as whites 


Negroes not educated, not civilized, inferior 
to whites 


Dark skin isn’t their fault 
Skin color is God’s punishment 
—dark skin 


—white is a curse from God 


Reference to prejudice 
Avoid Negroes 
Avoid poor whites 


Whites discriminate against Negroes 


Refusal 


Don’t know 





causes a bad next generation—like half breeds. It doesn’t help the children, 
But we should learn the differences so there wouldn’t be hate. 
“~ Just tell him that he is colored and can’t help that. The race is so messed 


up. 


Some parents (16 per cent of white, 24 per cent of Negro parents) in- 
dicate that it is their responsibility to minimize race differences in describ- 
ing Negro and white to their children, Others have no answer whatsoever 
(11 per cent of white, 24 per cent of Negro parents). That this is a difficult 
area for many parents is evident from the following: 
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When a child comes in and asks you a question, it stuns you at the time 


but you must explain it to him the best way you know how. I was reading 
a book once and it said that God created all equally and the faces were 


different only in color. 
After all, he knows our skin is dark and theirs is suntan. (This family 
never used the word “white”—note by interviewer.) 


The responses of Negro and white parents on the question of race differ- 
ences are markedly similar. Parents in both groups communicate prejudices 
and misconceptions to their children, and give explanations which cannot 
be helpful in solving the problems involving racial differences which the 
children face in real life situations. 


Parents’ Certainty of Knowledge on Group Differences 


When the parents were squarely faced with the task of explaining group 
differences, there was a marked degree of uncertainty in their replies, 
evident in their hesitation (which the interviewer recorded) in their com- 
ments to the interviewers, and in their qualifying statements, e.g., “I’m 
not sure ...,” “I never met up with them but I think . . ..” “Oh, I don’t 
know, put down what you think.” The responses of each parent on each 
of the group comparisons were rated on the degree of uncertainty (certain, 
uncertain, don’t know) with which she attempted to differentiate the 
groups. Fifty-two per cent of the parents were rated “uncertain” or “don’t 
know” on their responses to Jewish and Christian, 41 per cent on their 
responses to Catholic, and 44 per cent on their responses to Negro and 
white. A break-down for these data according to the group membership 
of the parents shows that neither membership in a group nor probable ego- 
involvement in particular group issues seems to influence consistently the 
degree of certainty or the level of information in the parents’ responses. 

In summary, the parents’ explanations of group differences, indicate 
either a marked lack of information about and understanding of cultural 
differences, or at least an inability to express these differences, In addition, 
many of the parents’ perceptions of groups appear to be inextricably bound 
up with their feelings about these groups and influenced by superstitions, 
misconceptions, and feelings of unfriendliness. 


Parents’ Perception of Their Responsibility for the Development 
of Children’s Beliefs and Attitudes 


How much responsibility the parents have assumed for the development 
of their children’s beliefs and attitudes was explored in a number of ques- 
tions. By asking “Do you think young children know that people belong 
to different races and religious groups?” the interviewer attempted to learn 
whether the parents were willing to acknowledge that this social awareness 
is part of their own children’s experience. Seventy-five per cent of the 
white parents and 52 per cent of the Negro parents answered “Yes,” 18 
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per cent and 45 per cent respectively answered “No,” and the remaining 
parents were uncertain. (There were no differences among the religious 
subgroups of the sample.) While a “Yes” response indicates that the parent 
is aware that children have learned about group differences, it does not 
necessarily indicate that the parent has assumed an active role in guiding 
this learning. The “No” responses suggest several possible reactions: 1) 
a frank and certain conviction that “this” is beyond children, 2) an avoid- 
ance or denial of what one fears exists. Parents who answered “Yes” in 
every case gave illustrations in support of their response (white parents): 


Yes, my daughter knows she’s Catholic. We have a crucifix in each 
room. 

I told mine about the different religions and people. 

They learn things from neighbor children, Next door are two little 
girls who play together. They are different religions and they argue about 
it. So then our boys come home and ask questions. 

My child can’t understand how she can be Catholic or Italian or why 
she isn’t Polish. It’s a mess. 


Illustrations offered by Negro parents are often not in the context racial 
issues (as one would expect) but in the context of religion. Six out of 16 
follow their “Yes” answers with such statements as: “He knows we’re 
Baptist and there’s Catholics.” It is unlikely that lines between Baptist and 
Methodist and Catholic, which are mentioned by these six Negro parents, 
are more crucial to them socially than differences of white and colored. 
These responses suggest avoidance of the racial issue. There is evidence 
for this interpretation later in the interviews when all but two of the Negro 
parents who had denied racial awareness on the part of the child contradict 
themselves in responding to less direct questions. Thus, a mother initially 
denying her child’s awareness of race says later, “My little boy knows he’s 
colored but doesn’t speak about it.” 

Similarly, all but one of the white parents who deny awareness contra- 
dict themselves. Thus, a mother who says “She isn’t aware—she is too 
young,” later quotes her child as saying, ““Why am I Jewish?’ she keeps 
saying, ‘Why can’t I have a Christmas tree like the Irish?’” Denial of the 
child’s awareness sometimes reflects a kind of hope. The parent hopes 
the child will not learn “too early,” and would be relieved if he could learn 
it from some other source than herself. 


No, not yet (he doesn’t know about races and religions). Well, he has 
an idea, but he’s too little to understand. 

They wouldn’t understand. A study of kinds of people is for college 
students. 


That these parents who do not acknowledge children’s awareness of group 
membership have assumed a responsibility for or a constructive attitude in 
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the development of unbiased attitudes or of feelings of security in their 
children is most unlikely. 

Of the parents who believe that their children recognize group differ- 
ences, 38 per cent give some indication that they feel responsible for what 
the child learns about people. This responsibility, however, is seen mainly 
as one of “explaining” differences rather than of giving the child ex- 
periences out of which group understanding will grow, or of attempting 
to meet children’s needs which arise out of differences in group member- 
ship. Conscious efforts to develop intercultural understanding in their 
children are described by 8 per cent of the parents: 


Things like that don’t bother kids much. When I was little four of us 
played together—one Chinese girl, one French, one Negro, and myself. 
We visited each others’ homes and everything. I think it is good for chil- 
dren to learn to understand about colors and religions. 

We (as children) knew we were Catholic and so we ran around saying 
“God-Killer” and our gang tried to beat up Jewish gangs. Until I got in 
the army I felt that way. Then I said to myself,.“Why should I hate peo- 
ple?” I decided I won’t bring my children up in that kind of neighbor- 
hood. 


It is up to the mothers. It’s the parents’ fault if the children say those 
things. 


The parents who recognize the child’s awareness but who assume no 
responsibility for his learning occasionally express strong reactions to the 
effect that these topics should be taboo within the family (7 per cent of 
the white parents). 


I’m not going to say anything to my kids. They learn that too soon 
anyway. 

I don’t pay no attention when he (the child) asks me. 

Tell them they shouldn’t ask about it. 


In other parents there appears to be simply a laissez-faire attitude or a 
promise that “later” when the child is “old enough” the parent will 
“tell” him. 

Further data on parental guidance were obtained by asking, “Has your 
child ever asked you about religions and races?” Fifty per cent of the white 
parents and 41 per cent of the Negro parents recalled questions or problems 
about race and religion which their children had brought to them. Eleven 
questions were reported concerning Negro and white differences, 7 con- 
cerning Jewish and Christian, 22 concerning Protestant and Catholic, and 9 
concerning religion. It is unlikely that the differences in frequencies reflect 
accurately the degree of concern by the children in the various group issues. 
In reporting their children’s questions the parents have most certainly been 
selective, perhaps recalling the question asked by the child most recently, 
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or the question which was least or most disturbing, or which they felt had 
been handled best. 


Many of the children’s questions imply worries, fears, anxieties: 


Do Protestants go to Hell? 

Why don’t I go to church? 

Why do I have to be a Jew? 

Why can’t I wear new shoes on Easter? 

What color am I? 

Why aren’t Catholics as good as us? 

She says, “Why do they (other children) keep telling her she is differ- 
ent?” 


Others reflect a seeking of information about what has been observed: 
Why do Catholics do like this (make a cross) ? 
Are Sisters brides? 


Why are people Jewish? 


Provocations for the questions are most often from play and conversations 
with other children (30 per cent): 


She plays school with her Catholic cousin. 
Colored boys threatened him if he played with white Jewish kids. 


Sometimes they are the result of differences observed in the neighborhood 
(20 per cent): 


She saw singing and dancing in the Holy and Sanctified Church, 
They hear people argue and yell and call people names. 


Tas.e VI 


PARENTS’ METHODS OF HANDLING CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS ON 
RACE AND RELIGION 








Method Frequency 





Parent explains the differences between groups 

Parent explains to which group the family belongs 

Parent counsels child to “be nice” to children of specific groups involved .... 
Parent corrects child in use of right word to designate group 


Parent ignores question, reprimands child for bringing up topic, tells child 
to wait until he is older 


Parent says she doesn’t know what to say or do 
Parent instills prejudice, exclusion 
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Where group differences exist within the family the child asks questions 
about them: 


I try to explain that I’m half Irish and Italian and so he is partly Irish. 
And he keeps saying “Why do I have to be Irish?” 


Social needs created by group factors are reflected in both the kinds of 
questions recalled and the occasions giving rise to them. More often than 
not, the questions stem from more than intellectual curiosity about group 
differences, but are based on emotional factors of fear, anxiety, insecurity, 
feelings of superiority and of aggression. Whether or not the parents are 
fully cognizant of these needs can be judged from their methods of hand- 
ling the children’s questions. Their methods are presented in Table VI. 

Some of the parents’ accounts of their attempts to meet the problems 
are quoted below: 


We try to explain. The child can’t understand. It’s a mess. 

He asked about the Jewish race and the colored. He talked about a 
nigger. I said he should say Negro or colored. Then the Jewish race, I 
said they have the same God as we do. (Long pause) Yes, and Christ too, 
but they still think he’s coming. 

My children came in and said “the Catholics worship statues. . . .” So 
I took the Bible and read the first couple of chapters of Genesis and then 
explained it as I went along. 

We always try to explain things before they ask if possible. Like when 
we take a walk and see a Negro. We tell them immediately in our con- 
versation that the man is colored and that he is the same as we inside but 
that his skin is darker and that we should not mock them for that. 

She asked if the white girl across the street was colored. I told her she 
was white but not to refer to her as white but call her by her name, as 
everyone’s the same, and not to pay attention to her color. 

She asks about Catholic. She was so friendly with a girl. Gees! She had 
her so worked up. What a time we had they were so thick. She wanted 
to be just like her. 


Parents’ Teaching About Own Group Membership 


The child’s conception of his own group and his securities or insecuri- 
ties relating to it probably determines to a great extent whether group 
differences are encountered with feelings of fear, rejection, or superiority, 
or are accepted without feelings of “better than” or “less good than” his 
own. What and how the parents teach the child about his own group 
membership is difficult to ascertain through a brief interview, for quite 
certainly it grows out of, and is inseparable from, the standards and values 
and ways of living which constitute the whole parent-child relationship and 
family context. Some data are obtained on this point in the parents’ 
responses to: “How should a parent explain to a child about the group 
to which he belongs?” “When should a parent explain?” “What does a 
child know about groups?” 
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The direct questions about their own groups produced marked dis- 
comfort in many parents. Was it because here was a problem which they 
had not thought of before, or one with which they were concerned but 
confused and floundering? Fifty-two per cent of the parents tried somehow 
to side-step the question, “How should a parent explain to a child about 
the group to which he belongs?” Sometimes it is answered with general- 
ities: “I told them it didn’t make any difference,” “We're all Americans”; 
sometimes by putting the responsibility on the church or Sunday School 


Tasie VII 
PARENTS’ RESPONSES CONCERNING THE TIME WHEN 
OWN GROUP MEMBERSHIP SHOULD BE 
EXPLAINED TO THE CHILD 


(percentages) 








Tell the child: 
when they’re young 
before school entrance 
at about 7 to 10 years 
during the teens 
when they grow up 
wait until they understand 
when they ask 
never, don’t talk about it 
they already know 
before they ask 
(irrelevant response) 
(omitted) 





(13 per cent), “The church seems to give them the answers”; sometimes 
by just “giving up” (16 per cent), “I don’t know how to explain to him”; 
sometimes by saying, “When they’re older they’l! understand” (5 per cent). 
On the question of “When should the child be told about his group?” many 
more parents resorted to postponement (see Table VII). The idea of ex- 
plaining group membership to the child is completely rejected by 13 per 
cent of the parents (Catholics, 16 per cent; Protestants, 17 per cent; mixed 
Protestant-Catholic families, 29 per cent; Negroes, 7 per cent; Jews, none). 
“We never discuss religion; it only starts a fight.” “I ain’t going to say 
anything to my kids.” 

Forty-eight per cent of the parents indicated that they would make 
some attempt to explain own group membership to their children, but 
usually only the vaguest explanation was contemplated: “I just said what 
we were; that was that,” “God made different kinds,” “I would be as 
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truthful as I can,” “I just explained that we went to the Catholic church,” 
“T did explain that he was Italian.” 

Only one parent on this question expressed the idea that teaching her 
child about their group membership is part of their whole way of living; 
thus, “It’s the way she is raised.” Only relatively few parents in responding 
to this question approached the issue in terms of the social implications of 
group memberships. However, later in the interview, as if still thinking 
of this question, explanations of own group membership in terms of social 
conflict appear as follows: 20 per cent of the white Protestant parents, 20 
per cent of the Catholic parents, 86 per cent of the Jewish parents (N=7), 
and 62 per cent of the Negro Protestant parents. The following are illus- 
trations of these responses: 


I would tell him colored are Jim-Crowed, especially in my state .. . 
(Negro). 

Well, if I have to tell him I would say to let the white children alone. 
The white folks tell their children not to look at the colored children and 
they look at them as if they are poison (Negro). 


I'd sort of tell her the truth, don’t criticize other groups, just give his- 
tory (Jewish). 

I send her to Sunday School so she won't be raised bigoted. I tell her that 
there is no chosen few (Protestant). 

If other parents would teach religious tolerance. The problem we have 
around here. We’re not good enough for the Catholics, and we hear it 
all the time, too (Protestant). 


Sometimes there is a prejudice between some people. I don’t care what 


religion people are if they are honest, clean and treat you fair. We are Cath- 
olic. 


These parents are thus facing realistically the problems of discrimination, 
However, acknowledgment of social prejudices does not in itself help the 
child to adjust, unless the parent provides guidance for understanding and 
meeting prejudice and for developing accepting attitudes instead of hostile 
ones. 

In summary, as in the other phases of parental guidance in group 
relations, it appears that not many parents see the problem of giving their 
child an understanding of his own group belonging as an important re- 
sponsibility in child training. If they had recognized this problem as an 
important part of the child’s learning, questions about own group mem- 
bership would have elicited fewer evasions and more elaborations of parents’ 
actual experiences. 


Parents’ Responses to Hypothetical Incidents 
Of Group Discrimination among Children 


The parent was confronted with descriptions of situations in which a 
child is discriminated against because of race or religion. How does the 
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parent handle these social conflicts which involve the child? The analysis 
is concerned with the kinds of values in human relations which the parent 
communicates to the child, and with the way in which the child’s needs 
are met by the parent’s treatment of the group conflict. 


Jewish-Christian incident 

In her reaction to the incident in which a Jewish child is excluded 
from the play group (Question 13), the parent may sanction the exclusion 
(thus instilling prejudice in her child, to whom she is, hypothetically, 
responding), or she can use the incident to build attitudes of acceptance 
and understanding of different groups (Table VIII). 


Tasce VIII 


PARENTS’ RESPONSES TO INCIDENT OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST JEWISH CHILD 
(percentages) 








White Parents Negro Parents 
Prot. 
Prot. Cath. Cath. Jews Prot. Total 





Rejection of Jewish child is supported by 
anti-Semitic statements 

Children hear older people say things, 
parents tell them, some people think 


Go ahead and play (no reference to prej- 
udice) 29 21 


It is bad to be prejudiced, Johnny was 

wrong, it isn’t fair 0 3 
Doesn’t know what to do 28 10 
Omitted 14 41 





Six per cent of the parents openly support the discrimination, justify- 
ing it with such statements as “He is not a Christian,” “He is a Jew,” 
“Jews always want to be first.” Theoretically, the following perceptions 
might occur in the child whose parent reacts in this manner: The child 
observes an unfriendly response on the play ground which he does not 
understand. His parent’s reaction, however, helps him to interpret what 
he has observed and gives him a guide for the next occasion, “Jew” has 
come to stand for a good reason for not liking something. 

Forty-two per cent of the parents react to the incident by comment- 
ing in such a way that it is uncertain whether they support or reject the 
anti-Semitism involved. Thus, “Some people think that way,” “Some people 
feel that way about Jews,” “Grown-ups tell them that.” Since by this 
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response the parent has not registered opposition to the discrimination, it 
may be assumed that he has not given the child a basis for friendly attitudes 
in the area of Jewish-Christian relations. 

Other parents (20 per cent) tell the child that “it is not nice” to exclude 
David, that the children should play together, but they offer no explana- 
tions as to how “Jew” has been used as a reason for exclusion. 

Six per cent of the parents oppose the discrimination and specifically 
reject the implication that being Jewish is bad: “I’d explain discrimination 
is bad,” “It isn’t fair to do that,” “Prejudice is foolish,” “It’s bad and is 
being instilled by older persons.” Several parents attempt to explain to the 
child the motives behind prejudice. None of the parents, however, talks 
about David’s feelings at having been excluded from play. 

Only the reactions of parents in the last two categories (26 per cent) 
demonstrate to the child his parent’s support of behavior which is not 
prejudiced, and provide experience which can be the basis for beliefs and 
attitudes which are without misconceptions and feelings of hostility about 
other groups. 


Thus, while many of these parents presumably do not approve of dis- 
crimination in children’s choice of playmates (see question on playmates) 


Tasie IX 
PARENTS’ RESPONSES TO INCIDENT IN WHICH CATHOLIC CHILD 
SAYS “ONLY CATHOLICS GO TO HEAVEN” 
(percentages) 








White Parents Negro Parents 


Prot. 
. Cath. Jews Prot. Total 





Catholic child is wrong, everyone who is 

good goes to Heaven > 2 38 42 
It is wrong, he is wrong 29 29 35 26 
Would explain none is better than an- 

other, wrong to fight about religion ... 29 10 13 
Parents are to blame for the child’s 

statements 
Teacher should talk to child’s parents .... 
Own child should avoid children who 

talk like that 
If crucifix makes trouble, child should 

not wear it 
Ignore child’s questioning about incident . 


Don’t know what to say to child 
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they do not, or can not use opportunities like this incident for teaching 
intergroup understanding. 
Parents in the sample belonging to different racial and religious sub- 


groups do not differ in their reactions to this incident to any significant 
degree. 


Catholic—non-Catholic incident 

There is one striking characteristic of the parents’ reaction to the 
incident about a fight arising from a Catholic child’s provocative statement 
that “only Catholics go to Heaven.” 
Regardless of previous invidious distinctions which the parents have made 
about different groups, the child’s assertion evoked not merely protest but 
unqualified expressions of belief in equality (42 per cent): “It is not right,” 
“Everybody goes to Heaven,” “All good people go to Heaven,” “There is 
only one God.” It seems probable in the light of the entire response picture 
of these parents that the statements of “Equality” do not necessarily reflect 
ideologies of good group relations but were made because, in many cases, 
the parents’ own religious beliefs had been challenged. This may account 
for the fact that the majority of respondents almost completely lost sight 
of the incident itself (i-e., the conflict between the children, the minority 
role of the Catholic child, the aggression of both Catholic and non-Catholic 
children). 


Twenty-six per cent of the parents considered it sufficient answer in the 
situation to say that the Catholic child’s statement was “wrong.” Twenty- 


nine per cent of the parents were concerned with the children’s relations. 
Of these, some merely expressed their own values: “It’s wrong to fight 
about religion,” “All denominations have rights.” 

Others suggest specific action which should be taken about the incident: 
“The teacher should talk to the parents.” Some (10 per cent) see the re- 
sponsibility for the child’s beliefs resting upon the parents, or take upon 
themselves the responsibility for teaching their child a philosophy of good 
human relations. Several parents concern themselves directly with the fight 
which arose among the children. Two of these parents suggest avoidance 
of the Catholic child. One parent suggests that if wearing of the crucifix 
made the trouble, the child should not wear it, Another parent said that 
although the child was wrong in her statement, the other children should 
not have hit her for saying it. 

While this incident is not meant to be a parallel to the incident involving 
the Jewish child (see interview questions for explanations of questions), 
a similar finding occurs: In both instances the parents do not place them- 
selves strongly or unambiguously against discrimination, nor do the parents 
provide the child with an adequate explanation of why the incident oc- 
curred, nor do they handle the children’s insecurities which are inherent in 
discrimination situations. 
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Negro-white incident 


This incident in which a Negro child is called “nigger” provides data 
on the action of parents of an oppressed minority group in helping their 
children to cope with the problems of social discrimination. 

The Negro parents become deeply involved when asked what they would 
say to their child if he came home telling how someone had called him 
“nigger.” The interviewer comments on a parent’s fierce glare, and else- 
where on the sudden rise in tension when the question is raised, Responses 
(Table X) are aggressive (17 per cent). “No such thing as a nigger,” “Call 


TaBLe X 


NEGRO PARENTS’ RESPONSES TO THE INCIDENT IN WHICH 
THE CHILD IS CALLED “NIGGER” 


(per cent of parents giving each response) 








Explain he is colored, not a “nigger” 

Explain “nigger” applies to behavior not color 

Name-calling is bad 

Tell child to ignore name-calling, don’t fight, don’t be offended 
Avoid child who uses that term 

Tell child there is no such thing as a “nigger” 

Call child a cracker, hit him 





him a cracker and hit him in the mouth”; or aggressive and explanatory 


(72 per cent): “Not ‘nigger’ but ‘colored’,” “Nigger is behavior not color”; 
or submissive or subservient (48 per cent): “Don’t fight,” “Ignore the 
child.” The same parents often give both aggressive and submissive 
responses. 

In their responses to this incident as well as in the total interview, the 
Negro parents show the effects of racial tensions. Again and again in their 
interviews there are evidences of these tensions: 1) in their consciousness 
of discrimination and inferior social status (34 per cent), 2) in their fear 
of white rejection (41 per cent), 3) in their assertions of equality with 
whites (70 per cent), and of friendly relations with whites (76 per cent), 
4) in aggressions expressed against whites (17 per cent), 5) in subservience 
to existing racial mores (28 per cent), and 6) in avoidance of the discussion 
of racial issues (48 per cent). 


My child says his kindergarten teacher hits him because he is colored, 


I didn’t mind the teacher hitting him if he deserved it, but I'd rather my 
children be hit by colored teachers. White folks been hitting us too long 
now. 


I'd tell my child (in explaining the difference between Negro and 
white) how bad he would be treated some places. 
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My child often asks about what color she is. I guess maybe she listens 
when friends and I will be talking about how bad white people treat 
colored people. 

She asked if the white girl across the street was colored. I told her she 
was white but not to refer to her as white but call her name as everyone’s 
the same and not to pay any attention to her color. 

We don’t want nothing to do with them (whites). 

I can’t remember when they first asked (about being Negro). I guess 
they just grew into it in the South. There the children are, of course, 
aware of the role they are expected to and have to play in Negro-white 
relations. 


Rather than being able to characterize each parent as giving predom- 
inantly one or the other of these kinds of reactions, it is evident many 
parents show contradictory feelings and responses. One example is given 
below. 


I think children should play with people of their own color. White chil- 
dren will play with you when young but they soon learn to stop and call 
you nigger. (In response to “Is it wise to encourage children to have play- 
mates of other religions or races than his own?”) 


Immediately following, in response to “What if your child brought a 
white child home?” the same parent says: 


I wouldn’t care, a little white boy comes from way down the street 
somewhere and you should see him, he stands around looking in for a 
long time, then finally knocks and plays with my son. They seem to like 
each other. 


One parent, recently arrived from the South, though keenly aware of 
the difficulties surrounding Negro-white relations, illustrates that the psy- 
chological effects of minority status do not always result in confusion and 
disorganization. Personal emotional involvement in race relations does not 
prevent this mother from a certain objectivity, and ability to intellectualize 
the problem. She describes her consistent attempts to help her children find 
more satisfactory solutions in their human relations at home and in school. 
In contrast to the contradictions expressed by many parents, she takes a 
firm consistent stand: 


They get a better understanding in playing with all children, they learn 
that children are all the same. 

(If your child brought a white child home?) They often have. I just 
welcome them and make them feel at home. 

(Concerning the role of the school in teaching about differences, she 
says) Well, since most colored and white children don’t live near each 
other, in school is the only place they really get close to each other and get 
an opportunity to learn to understand one another. The teacher has a 
chance to take them and show them how they can all get along. They 
can learn that everyone is really the same. 
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Parents’ Reactions to Intercultural Education in the Schools 


The data from this study have demonstrated that this group of parents 
(a) do not have adequate cultural anthropological information to provide 
their children with an understanding of cultural differences, and (4) are 
themselves so emotionally involved in areas of race and religion that it is 
very difficult for them to meet the children’s social-emotional needs related 
to group membership. Since they cannot or have not assumed responsibility 
themselves, what is their reaction to the schools assuming some of the 
responsibilities for intercultural education? 

On the questions about “mixing” and segregation in the classroom, the 
parents indicated that they were not in favor of segregation. As suggested 
earlier, it seems particularly significant that these parents who show so 
many evidences of prejudice nevertheless approve of the application of 
democratic principles within the framework of the public school, a demo- 
cratic institution. To support their stand in favor of school curricula which 
give children an opportunity to “mix,” they say, “Everyone should be 
treated fairly,” “Everyone is the same.” 

Responses to the question “Should the school teach children about differ- 
ent religions, races and nationalities?” give additional insight into the 
parents’ perception of the school’s role. 

Eighty-three per cent of the parents said “Yes” to the question, 15 per 
cent said “No” (2 per cent were omitted). In view of fears of many edu- 


cators that most parents would be strongly opposed, this reaction is sur- 
prising. The parents who opposed such teaching in the school gave the 
following reasons: Such education might create problems, or (most often) 
the public school would be usurping the role of the home and/or the 


TasLe XI 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION “WHAT SHOULD THE SCHOOL TEACH ABOUT 
DIFFERENT RELIGIONS, RACES AND NATIONALITIES?” 
(percentages) 








Give information about different religions, races, and nationalities 


Give information about different religions, races, and nationalities but keep races 
separate 


Teach about differences so that children will get along together 
Teach about races and nationalities, not religions 

Teach about different religions 

Teach about different religions, not races 

Teach religious doctrine 

Teach we are all the same, all God's children 

Teachers can explain best 

Don’t know 
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Sunday School. Many answering “No” understood the question to mean 
teaching religious doctrine rather than teaching about differences among 
groups. The following illustrate this misunderstanding: 


No, that’s what they are to learn in church. 

No, let the church do those things. 

No, leave it alone, the teachers in public school are not qualified to 
teach religion. 

The church is the place to teach religion, the school is just the place to 
keep the kids off the street. 


There were some parents (11 per cent) among those who said “Yes,” 
who also assumed that the school would teach religion, and they gave it 
their approval: 


Teach them what religion they belong to. 
Teach them about God. 
They should read the Bible every day in school. 


The parents’ opinions varied as to how the school was to teach about 
group differences. Sixteen per cent of the approving parents said that the 
school should give the children information about religious, racial, and 
nationality differences. A few parents put limitations on the teaching: 


Yes, teach all about religions, nationalities, we're all the same, race tol- 
erance, but not social mixture. 

Yes, teach all about religions and I think the nationalities and a little 
about race. 

Yes, explain race differences, nationality differences, but not religion, 
church should teach religion. 

Yes, teach them all about religions and races but races should be kept 
separately. 


Twenty-six per cent of the parents expressed a social goal for the inter- 
cultural teaching. They said teach the children about differences so that 
they will— 


get along together. 

know there are good and bad in all kinds of people. 
know that no one is any better than any other. 
understand each other. 

teach more for peace. 


Other parents who were encouraging the school to teach children to “get 
along” felt that this goal could best be achieved by teaching that “we are 
all the same.” This philosophy was expressed thus: 


Teach them that we are all brothers and sisters. 

Teach them that God loves everybody. 

Teach them that there is only one God, not about different religions. 
Teach them that we are really all the same. 
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Several parents, as if reflecting on the whole interview as they answered 
this question, compared their own ability with that of the school: 


The teacher can explain better than we can. 

They couldn’t learn it in a better place. 

A teacher could probably explain it better than I could. 
The school has to help straighten things out. 


In view of the prevalent feeling that parents bitterly oppose intercultural 
education, how can these strongly favorable reactions be explained? A 
variety of factors may have been operating. 1) The interview forced a 
certain degree of open discussion of a topic which most of the parents 
probably had not often verbalized. Certainly most of them had not con- 
sidered it logically and consistently. It is possible that through the open 
discussion of group values and group relations some insights and aware- 
nesses of their own inadequacies resulted. They found themselves ill- 
equipped to deal with the parent-child situations which the interview 
brought before them. Perhaps they saw the school as an answer to all the 
questions which had bewildered them, or as an “out” for responsibilities 
which were at best an uncomfortable task or at worst one which they did 
not know how to assume. 2) Perhaps other parents saw in this teaching 
by the school harmless and yet morally desirable teaching about brother- 
hood on the creed level; democratic ideals which are to be learned but in 


such a way as not to disturb the status quo or to affect daily behavior and 
relationships. 


Comparison of Parents’ and Children’s Reactions 
Toward Group Differences 


In an attempt to understand the extent to which parents’ reactions to 
group differences are communicated to their children, a limited comparison 
has been made between parents and children. The major findings on the 
group of parents have been compared with the corresponding data from 
the children. Each parent was also rated on her attitudes toward Catholic, 
Jewish, and Negro groups. These ratings were compared with similar 
ratings of her child’s attitudes. 


Comparison of parents and children 

The findings on the two groups showed the following similarities and 
differences. 

(a) Understanding of group differences is woefully inadequate in both 
parents and children and is mixed with many feelings. The fragmentary 
nature of the parents’ differentiations of groups is reproduced in the chil- 
dren’s attempts to differentiate. Some of the same fragments appear in the 


8 The data on the children are taken from “An Experiment in Cultural Democracy” by 
Marian Radke-Yarrow and Helen Trager, to be published. 
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responses of both parents and children (such as Catholic meaning “using 
crosses,” “having confessions,” “being stricter”; Jewish meaning “foreign,” 
“different food,” “different holidays”). The same hostile stereotypes and 
misconceptions appear in both groups. (Thus, dark skin color is explained 
as representing something bad. By the parents this is expressed as sin, not 
pretty, not civilized; and by the children as dirty, not pretty, bad. Jewish 
is explained by both as “killing God.” Negro is explained by the parents 
as “people to avoid”; by the children as “people who kill,” “fight,” “steal,” 
etc.) 


(4) Both parents and children express more hostility toward some groups 
than toward others. The greatest amount of hostile feeling is expressed in 
the Negro-white relationship, next greatest toward Jews, next toward 
Catholics, and least toward Protestants. 


(c) When parents were asked about play groups involving children of 
different races or religions, the Negro child was more often excluded by 
the white parents than children of various religious groups. The same 
results were obtained from the children. 


(d) While the more glaring inconsistencies in responses appeared in the 
parents’ interviews, the children too expressed conflicting values and 
sentiments. 


(¢) Greater numbers of children than parents express extreme hostility 
toward one group or another. This difference probably results more from 


the child’s frankness and lack of inhibition than from greater hostility on 
the part of the children than on the part of the parents. 

These comparisons do not permit conclusions as to direct cause and 
effect relationships, but merely point to a marked similarity in perceptions 
and attitudes. 


Comparison of parent's attitudes with the attitudes of her own child 

The ratings for this comparison were made by considering all the re- 
actions of a parent to a given group, and on this basis placing the parent 
in one of three caterogies: (a) his reactions are accepting of the group or 
he expresses no feelings about the group (++, 0), (4) his reactions are some- 
times accepting and sometimes hostile toward the group (—, ++), and (c) 
he expresses mainly hostile and rejecting attitudes toward the group (—). The 
children’s responses were categorized in the same way. Table XII presents 
the distribution of ratings on children according to the ratings on the 
parents. Thus, for parents rated positive-neutral toward a given group, 
the percentages of their children who are rated positive-neutral, ambivalent 
and rejecting are given. 

On each of the groups, it is apparent that there is not a perfect agreement 
between parent’s and child’s attitudes. However, parents who are rated 
positive-neutral on a group have (with one exception) a higher percentage 
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of their children rated positive or neutral than parents whose ratings are 
ambivalent or negative. The exception occurs in the reactions of children 
toward Negroes. In this case the children tend to be strongly rejecting 
regardless of their parents’ reactions. 


Tasie XII 


COMPARISON OF PARENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 
(percentages) 








Per Cent of Attitude Ratings on Children Whose 
Parents Receiv- Parents Received Indicated Ratings 
Rating of Parents’ Attitudes ing Ratings +,0 + 





+,0 toward Negro 
white parents 29 16 . 21 
Negro parents 92 58 29 


toward Negro 


white parents 31 33 11 
Negro parents 8 0 100 


toward Negro 


white parents 40 22 
Negro parents 0 0 


toward Catholic 83 76 
toward Catholic 10 67 
toward Catholic 7 50 


77 61 
toward Jewish 16 33 
toward Jewish 33 





When parents are ambivalent or negative toward a group, their children 
tend to be ambivalent or rejecting of the group. The exception which occurs 
on ratings of Catholic is to be accounted for by the fact that many of the 
children in the positive-neutral category are children who have only the 
vaguest recognition of Catholic as a group, and hence ratings of their attitudes 
are somewhat questionable. 

The individual comparisons of child with parent thus indicate some 
tendency for the attitudes of young children to be in the same direction 
as their parents’ attitudes. There are, however, large discrepancies between 
parent and child which can only be accounted for adequately through more 
intensive study of the attitudes of the individual personalities, and of the 
relationships within the family. 
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SumMMaARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The kinds of training which parents provide for their children in the 
area of ethnic group attitudes and group relations and the kinds of beliefs 
and attitudes which underlie the parents’ child rearing practices and philos- 
ophies on these issues were studied in interviews with 99 parents. The 
sample represented a lower and lower-middle class urban population in 
Northeastern United States. The subjects were parents whose children 
were part of an experiment in intercultural education. 

The parents’ responses to the interview revealed relatively little realiza- 
tion of their own responsibilities in teaching their children about cultural 
differences and in teaching values and attitudes of good human relations. 
Their reactions to the hypothetical situations in the interview, in which 
they were confronted with children’s questions and conflicts concerning 
group relations, revealed that parents’ guidance in a large proportion of 
cases fails to give the child understanding of cultural differences, fails to 
meet the child’s needs arising from group membership factors, and fails 
to demonstrate to the child the parents’ acceptance of cultural differences. 
While the parents’ understanding of differences and similarities among 
Negro, white, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups is meager, their 
attitudes toward these groups are often definite and hostile. 

Parent attitudes entered into the control of their children’s social rela- 
tionships at home, in the neighborhood, and at school. By placing restric- 
tions upon friendships or by encouraging friendships among children of 
different groups, the parents create experiences which may be expected to 
influence their children’s attitudes. 

The parents in this sample supported democratic group values and 
behavior more strongly in the child’s school experiences than elsewhere, 
and supported the proposal that specific intercultural education be provided 
in the public schools. 

The parents’ reactions make it clear that, to a great extent, their teaching 
of intergroup attitudes to their children is not direct and planned. The 
general insecurity with which they approached the questions of race and 
“religion indicates their lack of understanding of their own feelings and 
knowledge about the issues involved, These parents are aware of the fact 
(and yet many are unwilling to acknowledge it directly) that own group 
belonging and the group belongings of others are certain to play a role 
in the lives of their children. Only a few parents indicated how they were 
helping the children to feel respect for the differences and to resist the 
social prejudices which surround them. 

The findings of this study point to a number of practical applications 
and research problems: 

The need for parent education is self-evident. The response of these 
parents to the “authority” of the school suggests that the school—either 
directly in work with parents or indirectly through work with the chil- 
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dren—is the most likely medium for parent education in intercultural 
relations. 

Problems of changing parents’ attitudes toward groups and toward their 
own responsibilities for the development of their children’s attitudes present 
challenging research questions. The interview succeeded, in varying degrees, 
to break through the “taboo” surrounding racial and religious differences 
and prejudices. To what extent may this open discussion and airing of 
feelings and beliefs be utilized as a first step toward healthier attitudes? 
Could group methods of changing attitudes and behavior, such as those 
which have been successful in changing food habits (1) and in changing 
attitudes in industry be used in changing parents’ attitudes toward groups? 
Do the uncertainty and insecurity of the parents on this topic provide a 
situation which is relatively “fluid,” and, hence, ready for a change which 
will offer security? 

Not once in the interviews was there evidence of a parent’s understand- 
ing of the dynamics of prejudice. Hostility toward a group, if rationalized, 
was explained as due to the bad characterictics of that group. To what 
extent would an understanding of the processes of projection of our own 
feelings of hostility upon out-groups, and an understanding of the effects 
of prejudice upon the victim influence parents’ attitudes toward groups 
and their teaching of their children? 


¢ 
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CHANGES IN AREOLAR SIZE DURING THE 
STEROID GROWTH PHASE 


STANLEY Marion Garn* 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 
Boston, Mass. 


The areolz of the breast, which appear early in embryological develop- 
ment, undergo several periods of rapid enlargement during growth. The 
first such period begins during the eighth prenatal month and ordinarily 
terminates at birth: infants born before 34 weeks and those developmentally 
immature at birth often lack areolar enlargement. A second transient period 
of rapid enlargement may appear early in childhood, while the third period 
of areolar enlargement coincides with the increased production of steroid 
hormones that mediate the rapid “adolescent” growth phase. At this time 
areolar enlargement may be observed in both sexes, though attention is 
ordinarily directed to the more complete sequence of areolar changes in 
the female. 


Areolar enlargement during the steroid growth phase is accompanied by 
a succession of morphological changes. First the nipples embed, then the 
areolae assume a conical shape, and finally, with the attainment of the so- 
called “mature” form, the nipples evert, the areolae become somewhat less 
conical and assume the contours of the mammae. Following the classifica- 
tion devised by Stratz, the sequence of areolar changes has been investigated 
by Pryor (7), Reynolds and Wines (8), and others. The stages themselves 
have been reviewed by Stuart (10) and are pictured by Martin (5), 
Stratz (9), and in several recent monographs on adolescent growth. 

The sequence of areolar stages has been described, provisional age-norms 
have been established, and the interrelationships between areolar stages 
and other maturational criteria have been investigated. Yet, relatively little 
information exists on areolar size per se, sex differences in size before and 
after the steroid growth phase, and the relationship between the morpho- 
logical stages and the size of the areola. It is the purpose of this paper to 


provide such information. 


* The author acknowledges the technical assistance of Mrs. Nansi H. Mansbridge and 
Mrs. Lois S. Hutchinson, as well as the aid of Dr. E. E. Hunt, Jr. Dr. E. A. Hooton 
provided additional information, and Dr. V. O. Hurme kindly improved the manuscript. 
The staff at Forsyth Dental Infirmary are indebted to Dr. Harold Stuart for permission 
to examine his subjects. 

A grant from the Charles H. Hood Dairy Foundation made this study possible, and the 
author is grateful to it and its director for support of the Forsyth Growth Study. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


MEeETHODs AND MATERIALS 


The data given in this paper are based on measurements made on 
standardized “somatotype” photographs of youngsters photographed by 
the Child Growth Study staff of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children. 
The measurements themselves were made with a Cenco No. 72677 vernier 
caliper, calibrated to 0.1 mm. and modified by grinding the tips to pin- 
point sharpness. All measurements were made on the front view, the max- 
imum diameter being recorded and in nearly all cases the maximum 
diameter of the left areola being taken. The few exceptions were made on 
adolescents where the right areola was markedly larger or advanced in 
morphological stage. All measurements were multiplied by the reduction 
factor in order to convert them to full unreduced values. 

The 147 youngsters represented in the study were selected to provide 
samples of pre-adolescents (showing no areolar changes) and adolescents 
(exhibiting various stages of areolar development). One hundred and four 
of them were subjects of the Forsyth Growth Study, while 43 (23 girls 
and 20 boys) were participants in the Harvard Growth Study conducted 
by Dr. Harold Stuart and his associates. The Forsyth children were clin- 
ically healthy whites predominantly of Northwest European origin. The chil- 
dren in the Harvard Growth Study were comparable in health status and 
geographical origin. Although serial photographs have been taken of all 
of the children observed in this study, each child was included only once 
in the present investigation. Individua) changes in areola size and morpho- 
logical changes are being worked up separately and will be published 
shortly. 


FinpIncs 


The first subject of interest is the comparison of areolar sizes in pre- 
pubera) boys and girls. Accordingly, data on 24 boys between 9.0 and 10.0 
years of age and data on a similar series of 20 girls were investigated. The 
mean areolar size for the boys was 13.1 + 0.7 mm. and 11.9 + 0.7 mm. 
for the girls. The small difference (1.2 mm.) was not statistically signifi- 
cant, and it does not seem that a notable sex difference in areolar size 
exists at this age level. 

The next question was the relationship between morphological stage 
and areolar size. To answer this question, three groups of 20 girls each 
were compared. Group 1 was composed of girls in the “bud” stage of 
areolar development (papilia embedded, slight elevation), Group 2 in- 
cluded girls in the “mound” stage (papilla embedded, areolae elevated, 
conical and pigmeted), while Group 3 was made up of girls with areolae 
in the so-called “mature” stage (papilla everted, areolae not markedly 
conical). 

As shown in Table I and Figure 1, areolar enlargement accompanies 
the full sequence of morphological stages. The enlargement is evidently 
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Tass I 


AREOLAR DIAMETER IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF AREOLAR DEVELOPMENT 








Mean + Standard 
No. Age Range  Areola Stage Standard Error Deviation 





9-10 O (immature) 13.4 07 33 
9-10 O (immature) 11.9 + 0.7 3.0 
9-13 I (bud) 23.6 + 0.9 3.9 
9~14 II (mound) 26.8 + 0.7 3.2 
10—16 III (mature) 334 2.2 9.9 
17-19 —_—‘TIL_ (mature) 35.6 = 1.8 8.3 
17-20 A (adult male) 2335.2 12 SS 





* Courtesy of Dr. Harold Stuart. 


a 





SIZE IN MM. 





0 I 
AREOLAR STAGE 


Ficure 1—Areolar size (in mm.) in relation to morphological stage. The 
solid dark line represents the mean, while the shaded area indicates 
the + 1 Standard Deviation limits. The stages (O, I, II, III) are de- 
fined in the text. 
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greatest during the transition from the “immature” to the “bud” stage. 
Girls in the bud stage averaged 23.6 mm., those in the “mound” stage 
averaged 26.8 mm., while those in the final or “mature” stage averaged 33.1 
mm. in areolar diameter. The greatest increase in diameter (nearly 12 mm.) 
occurred during the initial transformation and approximates the sum of 
the later changes. 

There is evidence, in the present study, that areolar size does not con- 
tinue to increase once the “mature” areolar form is attained. The mean 
areolar size in 20 relatively young girls with “mature,” or Stage III, areolae 
is not significantly different from that in 23 older girls with the same 
areolar stage, despite the fact that the latter group not only average five 
years older, but also average nearly 10 cm., greater in stature. 

Finally, we were able to compare the areolar size in 20 boys, averaging 
18 years in age, with that in the 23 older girls previously mentioned. As 
shown in Table I, the mean areolar size in these post-puberal boys is 21.5 
mm., a value approximating that in girls in areolar Stage II, the “mound” 
stage of development. Evidently during the steroid growth phase in the 
male there is a permanent increase in areolar size, but this increase 
terminates rather early. 


Discussion 


Certain generalizations emerge from the present study. Prior to the 
steroid growth phase, there is little if any sex difference in areolar size. 
During the sequence of areolar changes in the female, there is continued 
enlargement, but the linear rate of change is greatest during the transition 
from the “immature” stage to the “bud” stage. Once the mature areolar 
form is attained, there is no appreciable increase in areolar size (in nulli- 
parae) even though gross body size and especially body fat may increase. 
Finally, it is evident that the puberal breast changes in the male are not 
entirely transient, since the mean areolar size in 18-year-old boys is nearly 
10 mm. greater than that in prepuberal boys. 

The constancy of areolar size, once the mature areolar form has been at- 
tained, is of considerable interest, and it would appear that factors other 
than gross body size determine the final areolar size. It may be noted that 
in pituitary dwarfs who have attained sexual maturity, in achondroplastic 
dwarfs, in Morquio’s syndrome, and in Silfverskiold’s syndrome, the are- 
olae appear disproportionately large, being “normal” in size despite the 
dwarfed body proportions. This appears to be true in various types of pre- 
cocious female puberty as well. Evidently, under appropriate hormonal 
stimulation, the areolae attain a size consonant with their genetical poten- 
tialities, a suggestion supported by the endocrine experiments of MacBryde 


(4). 
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It may also be noted that these measurements, given for “mature” 
(Stage III) areolae, while appropriate for whites of North European origin, 
fall well below those for girls of other races. Measurements made by 
Miklucho-Maclay (6), somatotype photographs of Yap women taken by Dr. 
E. E. Hunt, Jr. (3), and observations by Hasebe (2) all suggest that the 
mean areolar size in Micronesian women well exceeds that in North Euro- 
pean whites. Data on Hottentot women, though limited, also lead to the 
same conclusion. Deniker (1) gave measurements on three Hottentot 
women measured in 1888, and his data suggest a far larger areolar diameter 
in this group. Hence one may safely suggest that the genetically determined 
limits of areolar size vary from population to population. 


SUMMARY 


Areolar size was determined by vernier caliper measurements on “somato- 
type” photographs of 147 children. The data show that prior to the steroid 
growth phase there is little appreciable sex difference: the weighted average 
for both sexes is 12.5 mm. During the initial change, areolar size in the 
female increased to 23.6 mm. Subsequent increases are smaller, and in the 
final (“mature”) areolar stage, the mean size is 33.1 mm. Evidently, once 
the mature stage is attained, there is little further increase in size: the aver- 
age diameter in 13-year-old girls with “mature” areolae and that in 18-year- 
olds is not significantly different. In 18-year-old males the mean diameter 
(21.5 mm.) shows that the puberal changes are permanent, though less 
than those in the female. 

Since areolar size does not increase once the “mature” stage is reached, 
since continued oestrogenic treatment does not increase areolar size beyond 
the limits given, and since areolar size in female dwarfs approximates that 
in normal women, it may be suggested that areolar size is genetically limited 
and is independent of body size. Finally, since Micronesian and Hottentot 
women have larger areolae than Northwest European Whites, it is probable 
that there are genetically determined racial differences in the final size of 
this ectodermal derivative. 
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CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO STORIES DEPICTING 
PARENT-CHILD CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


Harry A. Grace and Joan Jenkins LoHMANN’ 
Department of Psychology, University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


Earlier investigators have found a relation between some of the attitudes 
of children toward their parents and the age and sex of the children. Simp- 
son (24) analyzed the parent preferences of children from five to nine years 
old and found that the mother was preferred to the father by children of 
all ages and sex groups except the five-year-old girls. She also found an in- 
crease in mother-preference from five to nine and a corresponding decrease 
in father-preference during this period. Stogdill (26) found that delinquent 
and problem children were more likely to prefer the parent of the opposite 
sex than non-problem children. Newell (18) in a study of attitudes revealed 
in the psychiatric examinations of juvenile delinquents found that 80 per 
cent of the boys preferred their mothers while 53 per cent of the girls pre- 
ferred their fathers. Stagner and Drought (25) found an insignificant posi- 
tive correlation between children’s attitudes toward fathers and toward 
mothers. Meltzer (16, 17) in an analysis of sex differences in attitudes of 
five- to eight-year-olds toward parents found boys more often expressing 
favorable reactions toward the mother and girls more often expressing such 
reactions toward the father. The girls also reacted to both parents with a 
pleasant feeling tone more frequently than did the boys. Studies of the de- 
velopment of children’s ideals by Hill (11) and Macaulay (15) show that, 
while in general children choose ideals from their own sex, the proportion of 
girls choosing men is higher than that of boys choosing women. 

Various studies of hostile and aggressive behavior among young children 
have been made. Levy (13, 14) investigated the hostility patterns exhibited 
by children in a doll play situation structured to call forth sibling rivalry. 
Seashore and Bavelas (23) and Barker et al. (2) studied responses to frus- 
tration in children. Goodenough (10) and Felder (8) tabulated the nature 
and frequency of anger outbreaks in young children. Fite (9), Bach (1), 
Baruch (3, 4), Pintler (21), Phillips (19), and Phillips e¢ al (20) investi- 
gated aggression through studies of the doll play of children. 


1 Study conducted in partial fulfillment for graduation with highest honors in psy- 
chology from the University of Illinois. 
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The Children’s Form of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (22) 
uses cartoon pictures to elicit hostile responses from children. These re- 
sponses are analyzed on the basis of the direction of aggression and the type 
of reaction. Despert and Potter (6) investigated the fantasy life of children 
through repetition and composition of stories. They found anxiety, guilt, 
wish fulfillment, and aggressiveness as the most common themes. Korner 
(12) analyzed hostility in children from four to six years of age through 
children’s responses to stories of frustrating situations and adults’ ratings of 
the children’s behavior. She found no relation between the amount of hos- 
tility expressed in the test situation and actual hostile behavior reported by 
the parent or between emotional adjustment and hostility. 

The hypothesis under investigation in the present study is that differ- 
ences exist between boys and girls in their attitudes toward their mothers 
and fathers. The problem is to study these differences in terms of the re- 
sponses of children to stories depicting parent-child conflict situations. 


METHOD 
Instrument 


The instrument used in this investigation consisted of nine short stories 
depicting common situations of parent-child conflict in the home. (See Ap- 
pendix.) The stories were selected to fit the following criteria: 1) the situ- 
ations were to involve frustration of the child by the parent; 2) the situa- 


tions were to be such that every child was likely to have undergone similar 
experiences in his daily life; 3) the situations were to be equally applicable 
to boys and girls; 4) substitution of either mother or father as the frustrat- 
ing agent was to be possible in every situation; 5) the situations were to be 
appropriate for children between the ages of five and nine; and 6) a large 
part of the child’s daily life was to be covered in the total group of situa- 
tions. Frustration was reflected through parental command, punishment, 
and threat of withdrawal of affection. One story dealing with reward was 
introduced to determine whether the children would differentiate between 
the reward and the conflict situations. 

A form in which the story character was a girl was used with girls, and 
one in which the story character was a boy was used with boys. Mother 
and father were assigned alternately to the ten stories as the frustrating 
figure. The stories then were arranged in random order. The frustrating 
figures were reversed to provide an alternate form. This resulted in four 
forms, two for girls and two for boys. 


Procedure 


Three investigators took part in the collection of data. A standardized 
procedure was used and the interview was recorded on a wire recorder, 
The interviews took place in a school room. Each child was interyiewed 
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individually. While filling out an information card on the child, the inter- 
viewer chatted in a friendly manner for a few minutes in order to establish 
rapport. She told the child that she had a machine which could take down 
what was said. The recorder was turned on, and the child asked to say a 
few words. This recording was played back to him. 


The interviewer presented a standardized introduction to the stories.” 
This introduction attempted to establish identification with the story char- 
acter on the part of the child, asked the child to choose a name for the boy 
or girl in the stories, and gave general instructions as to what the child was 
expected to do. One of the story forms was then read to the child. The form 
was alternated for each subject. After each story the interviewer said, “Now 
let’s pretend can do anything he (she) wants. What does feel 
like doing? ... How does feel inside?” Prompting and encour- 
agement to give longer responses was through repetition of the original 
questions, the child’s statements, and standardized phrases such as, “You 
can make up any story you want,” “What do you think?” and “Anything 
else?” At the end of the interview the child returned to the classroom. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 49 second grade pupils. Twenty-eight were girls and 21 
boys. Thirty children were seven years old; 19 were eight. The group in- 
cluded seven Negroes, four boys and three girls. Eight children, five girls 
and three boys, were not living with both of their natural parents at the 
time of testing; of these children, two boys and a girl were Negroes. 

The children were residents of two separate areas of the town. Twenty- 
four children, ten boys and 14 girls, were from the area close to the school. 
These children are referred to as the non-university group. The other 25 
children, 11 boys and 14 girls, were brought to the school by bus from two 
housing projects for university students and faculty. These children are re- 
ferred to as the university group. The occupations of the fathers of the chil- 
dren in the non-university group, as listed on the school records, included 
jailor, laborer, soldier, landscaping, over-the-road driver, insurance salesman, 
roofer, university employee, salesman, employee of milk company, welder, 
manager of service station, road foreman, contractor, floor mechanic, elec- 
trician and factory worker, painter, barber, and dry cleaner. The mothers 
of this group were all listed as housewives, except for one listed as a maid. 


2“T have some stories to tell you. They are about a boy just like you. Let's give this 
boy a name. What would you like to call him?” (Boy’s form) .. . “All right, we'll 
call him . lives with his mother and father in a town like this one. He 
goes to school and is in second grade. likes to do many things. He plays with his 
friends; he listens to the radio; and he looks at his books. I’m going to tell you some 
stories about things that happen to . I'll tell you MY story and then you tell me 
a story about how feels. You may make up any story you want. Okay? . . . Let’s 
go.” 
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The occupations listed for the fathers of the university group included 
student, graduate student, teacher, scientist, professor, superintendent of 
state agency, army, and research biologist. The mothers of the university 
children were housewives, secretaries, a museum worker, university staff 
member, and a case worker in a social agency. 


REsULTs 
Procedure 


The responses of the children to the nine conflict situations were scored 
in four categories: emotional, constructive, active opposition, and simple 
compliance. 

An emotional response is one in which an emotional outburst is the sole 
response, or in which there is physical or verbal attack on the parent, or a 
threat to withdraw affection from the parent. 

A constructive response is an original method of getting at the goal in a 
socially approved manner. 

Active opposition includes disobedience, asking permission, denial of the 
parent’s statement or judgment, and attempts to force the parent to change 
his statement or action. Active opposition may be manifested either in be- 
havior or in a wish to behave in a certain way. 

Simple compliance consists of those cases in which the total mode of re- 
sponse of the child is compliance. 


Tase I 
FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES OF ALL SUBJECTS TO EACH STORY 








Story Active Simple 
Number Emotional Constructive Opposition Compliance Total 





14 6 49 
33 49 

ae 30 49 
1 32 49 
25 7 49 


28 1 49 
in 41 49 
26 7 49 

1 28 49 


Tora, .... 56 95 185 441 
PercentaGE 12.70 21.54 41.95 





* Story 6, the reward situation, was not scored. 
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In cases where the response could fit into more than one category, or 
where two different responses were given by the child, a method of priority 
was used. Emotional response was given first priority, followed by construc- 
tive, active opposition, and simple compliance. A response was classified as 
compliant only if that was the only form of behavior suggested by the child. 


Taste II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES USING CHI SQUARE TEST 








Group Analysis of Value of 
Analyzed Difference Between Chi Square Significance 





Total group Seven-year-olds — Eight-year-olds 5.90 None 
Total group Boys — Girls 1.42 None 
Total group Mother items — Father items 5.24 None 
Boys Mother items — Father items 5.56 None 
Girls Mother items — Father items 2.02 None 
Father items Boys — Girls 1.93 None 
Mother items Boys — Girls 1.84 None 
University* Boys — Girls 1.58 None 
University* Mother items — Father items 2.28 None 
Non-University* Boys — Girls 2.27 None 
Non-University* Mother items — Father items 2.94 None 
Total group Negro — White 9.55 At .05 level 
Total group With parents — Without parents$ 8.40 At .05 level 
Total group University — Non-University 11.04 At .02 level 
Total groupt University — Non-University 15.67 At .01 level 
Total group? University — Non-University 16.19 At .01 level 
Total group* University — Non-University 14.12 At .01 level 





* Negro children and children not living with both natural parents have been elim- 
inated. 


t Negro children have been eliminated. 
+ Children not living with both natural parents have been eliminated. 


§ With Parents refers to children living with both natural parents at the time of testing. 
Without Parents refers to children not living with both natural parents at the time of 
testing. 


Data 

The total frequency of each type of response is reported in Table I. The 
investigators were unable to find any responses which could be scored as 
constructive for stories 2, 3, and 8. 

Analysis of the responses to story 6 (the reward situation) shows that all 
of the children distinguished between this story and the conflict situations. 
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Tasre III 


DIFFERENCES IN PER CENT OF TOTAL RESPONSES FOR NEGRO 
AND WHITE CHILDREN 











Emotional 
Constructive 

Active Opposition 
Simple Compliance 





The children were divided into groups on the basis of a number of dif- 
ferent criteria and the chi-square test of significance was applied to the 
differences in response between the various groups, (Table II) 

Analysis of the responses of the Negro and white children indicates a 
difference significant at the .05 level. A comparison of the percentage of 


responses in each category for these two groups may'be found in Table III. 
The differences in the responses of those children who were living with 


both of their natural parents at the time of testing (hereafter referred to as 
children with both parents) and those children who were not living with 
both of their natural parents (to be referred to as children without both 
parents) also are significant at the .o5 level. Table IV presents a comparison 


of the percentage of responses in each category for these two groups. 
Preliminary analysis of the university and non-university groups indicates 


a difference significant at the .o2 level. After the Negro children are elimi- 
nated from the group, the difference is significant at the .or level. It is also 


significant at the .or level after the children not living with both natural 


parents are removed. Following elimination of both the Negro children and 
those children without both parents, the difference remains significant at 


Taste IV 
DIFFERENCES IN PER CENT OF TOTAL RESPONSES OF CHILDREN 
WITH AND WITHOUT PARENTS 








With Parents Without Parents 


Emotional 13.23 952 


Constructive 23.02 12.70 


Active Opposition 42.06 41.27 
Simple Compliance 21.69 36.51 


100.00 100.00 
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the .o1 level. A comparison of the percentage of responses in each category 
for the university and non-university groups following these eliminations 
is to be found in Table V. 


TasBLeE V 


DIFFERENCES IN PER CENT OF RESPONSES OF UNIVERSITY AND 
NON-UNIVERSITY CHILDREN * 








University Non-University 





Emotional 6.46 19.44 
Constructive 24.24 22.92 
Active Opposition 45.96 41.67 
Simple Compliance 23.23 15.97 


99.99 100.00 





* Following elimination of Negro children and children not living with both natural 
parents at the time of testing. 


Discussion 


Frequency of responses 


Active opposition was found to be the most common response of the chil- 
dren in this study to situations involving parent-child conflict. This type of 
behavior is evidently a typical aggressive reaction to a frustration situation. 
Second are constructive responses and simple compliance, which are nearly 
equal in frequency. These represent responses which are not aimed at de- 
fiance of the parent. Constructive and compliant responses may be consid- 
ered socially acceptable forms of behavior. Least common are the emotional 
responses, which would appear to be a reaction of helplessness and further 
frustration which does not find an outlet in any other form of activity. Emo- 
tional responses apparently represent an extreme form of frustration which 
results when the child does not find any other satisfactory mode of response. 

The differences found here are due not only to the differences in the re- 
sponses called forth by the nature of the various situations but also to 
difficulties in the formulation of certain responses to some of the stories. 

Stories 2, 3, and 8, which involve command, result in a high proportion 
of opposition, with compliance as the second most frequent form of re- 
sponse. These stories do not arouse a great number of emotional responses 
in the children. Constructive responses are not found in these cases due 
to the nature of the situations. 

Story 4, the command story, in which the parent interferes physically in 


the child’s activity, is similar to the punishment situation in story 10. It 
arouses a greater degree of emotional response than did the simple com- 
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mand situations. As in the command situations, active opposition is the most 
frequent form of response to these stories. Compliance is also a frequent 
response to these two stories, occurring about as frequently as the emotional 
responses. Few constructive responses are shown in these situations. 

Stories 1, 5, 7, and 9, which are considered to imply a threat to withdraw 
parental affection, elicit a large number of constructive responses. These 
are apparently an effort to change the behavior of the parent or to by-pass 
the parental frustration and attain the goal through some other means. The 
other differences here are not as definite as those in the command and pun- 
ishment situations, but certain trends are apparent. Emotional responses are 
almost as numerous as in stories 4 and 10, indicating that here also an area 
of emotional significance to the child is touched. Opposition, compliance, 
and emotional responses are exhibited to about the same degree in these situ- 
ations, except for stories 1 and 7. The low opposition on story 7, where the 
parent does not kiss the child goodnight, probably is due partly to the diff- 
culty of formulating an opposition response to this story. The high degree 
of compliance on story 1, where the parent does not have the present he 
promised the child, may be related to the position of this story in the test 
series. A number of children showed hesitancy as to exactly what was ex- 


pected of them as well as hesitancy to express their feelings freely on the 
first story. 


Age differences 


In consideration of the absence of significant differences between the re- 
sponses of the seven- and eight-year-olds it must be remembered that all of 
these children are in the second grade. If differences were to exist on these 
stories it is unlikely that they would be evidenced by two groups so similar 
in age. 


Sex differences 


In no cases are the differences between boys’ and girls’ responses to the 
mother items or the father items significant. 

It is apparent that the boys and girls in this study present essentially sim- 
ilar responses to both the mother and the father. The results indicate that 
the the pattern of response of the child is similar whether the mother or the 
father is the frustrating agent and that sex is not a significant factor in de- 
termining the type of reaction pattern a child develops. 


Negro-white differences 


In considering the difference between the Negro and white children, the 
small size of the Negro sample must be considered. There is a larger degree 
of compliance on the part of the Negro children, more active opposition 


from the white children, and a larger proportion of constructive responses 
from the white children (Table III). 
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The study by Davis and Havighurst (5) on color differences in patterns 
of child rearing indicates that the fathers of lower class Negro children tend 
to discipline their children more and spend less time teaching and playing 
with them than do white fathers. The more authoritarian parent-child rela- 
tionship in the Negro families may be a factor leading to the larger degree 
of compliance and smaller amount of active opposition evidenced by the 
Negro children. The higher frequency of constructive responses among 
white children may be due in part to the less authoritarian atmosphere. 
There may be a factor of difference in intelligence present, since the Negro 
children are all from the non-university group while a large proportion of 
the white children are the sons and daughters of college people. The gen- 
eral differences in occupational level and educational background of the 
parents of the university and non-university groups may have some signif- 
icance here. 


With parents—without parents differences 


The data report more constructive responses, slightly more emotional 
responses, and less compliance from the children with both parents (Table 
IV). The sample of children who were not living with their natural parents 
is small. Information on the situation in which each child was living, the 
reasons for this arrangement, and the degree to which emotional feelings 
on the part of the child and parents were involved was not available to the 
investigators. 

It is possible that these differences reflect a more authoritarian atmos- 
phere in the homes of the children not living with both parents which re- 
sults in a greater degree of compliance and few constructive responses. 
There may also be an element of insecurity which results in a larger degree 
of compliant behavior. The results indicate that the original family-child 
relationship is a factor in the type of response given by the child. 


University—non-university differences 


The non-university children presented a larger number of emotional re- 
sponses, while the university group presented more compliance and slightly 
more opposition (Table V). 

The children in the university group come from families of a different 
occupational class than those in the non-university group. There is no over- 
lap between the occupations of the parents of the children in these two 
groups. The regions in the community in which these two groups live 
differ. The parents of the university children are of a higher educational 
level than the parents of the non-university children. It is probable that there 
is a difference in intelligence between the university and non-university 
children. 

In addition to the study by Davis and Havighurst (6) previously dis- 
cussed, Dolger and Ginandes (7) report that children from families of 
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high socio-economic status offer more constructive and amicable solutions 
to discipline situations than do children from average homes. The children 
from average homes tend to solve discipline situations by an appeal to au- 
thority. 

It should be remembered that the stories used in this investigation were 
developed in terms of applicability to middle-class children similar to those 
in the university group. It is possible that some of the material objects (e.g., 
radio in the home, present for child, and so forth) and some of the situa- 
tions (e.g., insistence on eating dinner before having dessert) were foreign 
to the experience of the non-university children and therefore might not 
have had the same emotional significance for them as for the university 
group. 

It is likely that a more democratic home atmosphere and a more friendly 
and relaxed parent-child relationship exist in the families of the university 
children, while the families of the non-university children are likely to be 
more authoritarian. The university home is likely to evidence more respect 
for the children as individuals, to consider the wishes and ideas of the chil- 
dren to a greater degree, and to adopt a more cooperative approach to plan- 
ning and decision-making, both in daily routine and in special activities. 
This democratic atmosphere and comfortable parent-child relationship is 
apt to result in a wider range of behavior and greater resourcefulness. Thus, 
the university child presents both more opposition and more compliant re- 
sponses. The non-university child, on the other hand, may be faced with 
a feeling of utter frustration and helplessness and react with the more 
elemental emotional outburst. It is interesting that the university group does 
not present a significantly higher percentage of constructive responses than 
the non-university group. A difference of this sort might have been ex- 
pected in terms of the general pattern of differences. 

The university child may also develop a higher level of frustration toler- 
ance. He may be more willing to comply with a request or a disappoint- 
ment, assuming a reason for the apparent inconsistency of his parents, and 
be more willing to accept an occasional apparently irrational command. He 
may feel less initial antagonism toward his parents and so evidence more 
compliance with requests and less readiness to interpret parental behavior 
as a threat to withdraw affection. He may show a more relaxed and matter- 
of-fact approach to the whole situation. On the other hand, he perhaps feels 
more freedom to rebel in those situations where he has a definite disposi- 
tion to do so. 

It is possible that there may be a factor of difference in intelligence influ- 
encing the larger number of possibilities of response that occur to the uni- 
versity child. Another factor which might be influential is that expression 
of emotions may be more common and acceptable in the non-university 
family than in the university family, where temper tantrums, kicking, 
screaming, attack on the parents, etc., are looked upon with disfavor. 
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SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 


This study was designed to investigate differences between the attitudes 
of children toward their parents. Nine short stories depicting parent-child 
conflict situations were presented to 49 second grade children. Responses 
were classified as emotional, constructive, active opposition, and simple com- 
pliance. No significant difference was found between the responses of seven- 
and eight-year-olds. The difference between the responses of boys and girls 
and the differences in the responses given to stories including mother and 
father were not significant. Differences between Negro children and white 
children, and differences between those children living with both natural 
parents and those children not living with both natural parents were 
significant at the .05 level. The difference between the children of univer- 
sity personnel and children from families not connected with the university 
was significant at the .o1 level, following elimination of the Negro children 
and those children not living with both natural parents. 


Conclusions 


The pattern of response of a child seems to be similar whether the mother 
or the father is the frustrating agent. Sex does not appear to be a determin- 
ing factor in the development of the response pattern of a child. Differences 
in the home atmosphere and parent-child relationships of university and 
non-university children are significant in the genesis of differences in re- 
sponse to frustration. 


APPENDIX I 
Stories Depictinc Parent-CuHILp ConFLicT SITUATIONS 


Form 1 for Boys 


1. One day ’s mother goes downtown shopping. She promises to 
bring a surprise when she comes back. As soon as school is out, 
runs all the way home to see what the surprise is. But when he gets 

there, mother doesn’t have a surprise for him. 

2. and his father go to the store to buy dessert for dinner. When 
they get home it’s time to eat. thinks about how good the dessert 
is going to taste. Then he finds out he doesn’t like the rest of the dinner. 
He wants dessert very much, but his father says can’t have any 
dessert until he eats all of his dinner. 

3. One of ’s friends asks to come over for dinner. ’s 
mother says he may go if he changes his clothes and washes his face and 
hands. ——— is in a hurry because his friend’s family is going to eat right 
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away. He doesn’t want to be late. But ’s mother says he cannot go 
unless he cleans up first. 


4. is listening to his favorite radio program. The part of the pro- 
gram he likes best is just starting. Then his father tells him to go and get 
ready for bed. wants to finish listening to the program, so he doesn’t 
want to go. His father turns off the radio, picks up, and starts him 
out of the room. 


; gets a new box of paints. He has a lot of fun painting pictures 
all afternoon. When he’s finished, he picks out his very best picture and 
hurries to show it to his father. But father says he doesn’t like the picture 
very much, 


6. ’s father has company one Sunday afternoon. helps 
bring in chairs for them. He passes the cookies and candy. When the 
company goes home, he helps his father clean up. Then father says, “I am 
very proud of you because you were so polite and helpful.” 

gets all undressed and climbs into bed. He lies there waiting 
for his mother to come in to kiss him goodnight. Mother kisses him good- 
night every night. But tonight waits and waits and mother doesn’t 
come. 

8. It’s been raining all day long. has had to stay inside all by 
himself. At last the rain stops. is very happy he can go out to play 
with his friends. He runs outside. They have just started playing when his 
father comes to the door and tells to come inside. 

9. just got a new game. He’s been wanting to play with it all 
day, but the game needs two people. His mother promises that she 
will play the game with him after dinner. hurries through dinner. 
When dinner is over, he brings the game to his mother. But mother tells 

she is busy and can’t play.. 

10. has been playing outside with his friends. It’s very muddy 
because it has been raining. The sidewalk is very slippery. All of a sudden 

slips and falls. When comes inside he’s all covered with 
mud. Mother is very angry and scolds him. Then mother says, “Because 
you got so dirty this morning you have to stay inside this afternoon.” 


The blanks were filled in with a name suggested by the child. 
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CAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN DISCRIM- 
INATE CERTAIN TRAITS IN THEIR TEACHERS? 


StsteER Mary Amatora, O.S.F., Px.D. 
St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Children in the elementary schools spend many hours each day in the 
classroom. In many city school systems departmentalized instruction brings 
a different teacher at certain hours of the day. But there are still numerous 
schools throughout the country, both urban and rural, in which the chil- 
dren spend all their classroom hours as well as part of their recreation time 
with the same teacher. Certainly the attitudes and opinions they hold con- 
cerning these teachers is worthy of study, particularly since it may well be 
an important factor functioning within the learning experience of the chil- 
dren. 

It does not take children long to become acquainted with their teachers. 
Moreover, contrary to the usual adult opinion, these children at the grade 
school level are often quite discerning in their casual observation of their 
teachers. Let a new teacher step into the classroom—and pronto!—the first 
evening he is the subject of conversation in the home of practically every 
child in the class. These first impressions and exclamations of the children 
may become altered as the weeks pass. Soon however certain definite atti- 
tudes toward that teacher will take shape in the minds of the children. 
Though attitudes regarding specific traits or habits of the teacher may not 
be identical in the mind of every child in the classroom, some concensus of 
opinion will sooner or later become quite crystallized. 

The teacher himself may or may not know exactly how he stands in the 
opinion of his pupils. Knowing the attitudes of them, at least collectively, 
he can do much to correct and to adjust himself where necessary, thus im- 
proving his pupil-teacher relationships. 


Tracuer-Ratinc Nor New 


For nearly half a century the rating of teachers in some form or other 
has been used. In the earlier studies this was concerned chiefly with ratings 
by college students, and then by high school pupils. In the last few decades, 
some beginnings have been made at the elementary school level. Two of the 
more comprehensive, large-scale studies are those of Kratz (3) who sur- 
veyed ratings of teachers by some two thousand pupils of Grades II through 

| VIII; and those of Hawthorne (3) who used the ratings of over six thousand 
B children of the elementary schools. 
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PurposE AND METHOD 


The purpose of the present article is to show how the children at the ele- 
mentary school level have discriminated in the ratings of their teachers. The 
writer secured the ratings of their teachers by some one thousand elementary 
school children in Grades IV through VIII in both public and private 
schools. The number of children in the classrooms varied from twenty-two 
to fifty-six. The scale used was the author’s Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale 
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Figure 1—Profile of Pupils’ Ratings on Three Teachers 
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(1, 2).1 The seven areas on which the children rated their teachers are: 
(1) liking for teacher; (2) ability to explain; (3) kindness, friendliness, 
and understanding; (4) fairness in grading; (5) discipline; (6) amount 
of work required; and (7) liking for lessons. 

The ratings in each area were made on a five-point scale, thus: 5 means 
“the best”; 4 means “very good”; 3 means “average”; 2 means “below 
average”; and 1 means “very poor.” 

Following this, the ratings were made for each area on the diagnostic 
check-list corresponding thereto. This contains 49 items scaled experimental- 
ly according to the equally-often-noticed-difference principle based on the 
Weber-Fechner law (4, 5). 

The median rating of the scaled items of each area was the one used for 
the individual child’s response on that item. From these scores the means 
for each teacher were computed. As the means in all cases combined were 
not at the exact theoretical mean, it was necessary to reduce all to a com- 
parable basis. For this purpose they were transposed into percentile scores. 


TEACHER PROFILES 


Since the direct purpose of this article is to show how the children dis- 
criminate in their ratings of their teachers, Figures 1 and 2 were con- 
structed. Herein are shown the profiles of the ratings given seven individual 
teachers by their respective classes. 

The three profiles exhibited in Figure 1 show at a glance the children’s 
reactions toward these teachers. While Teacher Q is judged to be well above 
average, Teacher S is rated by his pupils as being below average. On the 
other hand, Teacher EE is deemed to be above average on some traits and 
below average on others. Now, when the individual areas are studied, it 
will be noted that while Teacher S is definitely not liked by his pupils, this 
item being marked at the second percentile, he is rated somwhat higher, 
namely at the thirty-second percentile on discipline and on kindness and 
understanding. Similar differences are observed in the profile of Teacher 
Q, wherein Area IV, amount of work required, is judged ideal with a 
ranking of the ninety-eighth percentile, whereas the ranking on discipline 
falls at the seventy-sixth percentile. 

Still wider are the differences among the various traits as exhibited by 
Teacher EE to his pupils. The latter rate their teacher as high as the sev- 
enty-fourth percentile on ability to explain and as low as the twenty-third 
percentile on amount of work required. Still they seem to like this teacher 
better than the average, as shown by their rating of the sixty-fifth percentile 
on Area I. 


1 Teachers interested in using the author’s Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale may write 
Sister Mary Amatora at St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Turning to Figure 2 one might study the profiles of ratings given four 
other teachers by their respective pupils. Herein is observable even greater 
discrimination on the part of the children for the various traits exhibited by 
their teachers. 

Studying the profiles collectively one notes that while three of these 
teachers are rated very close together on the first area, liking for teacher, 
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Figure 2—Profiles of Pupils' Ratings on Four Teachers 
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their scores on the other areas are widely different. These differences are 
greatest on Areas V and VI, namely, discipline and amount of work re- 
quired, respectively. On the former the teachers are rated at the second, 
twenty-third, fifty-eighth, and seventieth percentiles, respectively; on the 
latter area they are rated at the sixth, forty-third, forty-seventh, and eighty- 
eighth percentiles, respectively. This is certainly being discriminative. (Of 
course, each teacher’s rating was by his own class.) 

Study of the individual profiles of each of these four teachers shows how 
the children of each individual classroom have discriminated among the 
various traits possessed by the individual teacher. Teacher DD is rated at 
the ninety-seventh percentile on the first area, liking for teacher. Now this 
“very well liked” teacher is rated by those same children as slightly below 
average on two other traits; i.e., at the forty-ninth percentile on his ability 
to explain, and at the forty-seventh percentile on amount of work required 
of his pupils. 

Teacher K, though rated slightly below average on some traits, is rated 
very low, at the sixth percentile on area VI, and at the same time, he is 
rated considerably above average, at the sixty-seventh percentile, on the 
fourth area. Similarly widely divergent ratings on the separate traits are 
accorded Teacher F. Here, in some areas this teacher is rated slightly above 
or below the average, and on others he is judged by his pupils to be very 
low, reaching the second percentile on discipline. Teacher P has several 
areas rated below average and the other areas at different percentiles above 
average, reaching as high as the eighty-eighth percentile on Area VI. 


CoNcLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


While a study of the ratings given the above seven teachers by their re- 
spective pupils does not permit one to generalize regarding all pupils of the 
elementary school level, it does show quite conclusively that the children in 
the present study were discriminative in judging their teachers on the spe- 
cific traits rated, 

The findings herein presented in the two profile charts suggest further 
study of this important field of pupil-teacher relationships. If it be true 
that children in the elementary schools can discriminate vital differences in 
traits of their teachers, then this is a potent and easily secured means for the 
teacher to get a picture of himself as he is daily mirrored before his class. 
This self-knowledge will be useful to the teacher as a first step in self-im- 
provement; from this, improvement in rapport between pupils and teacher 
seems inevitable. 
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